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reasonable to suggest that, 
reputation of politics, on all future occasions on which 
ministers or ex-ministers grant interviews—if they must 
—to the Press, they or whoever is responsible to them 
shall insist on seeing a proof. We understand that on 
this occasion no proof was asked for. In that case it 
is a little ingenuous to complain that none was sub- 
nitted. 


SOME NONSENSE EXPOSED 


Socialists must be finding it a tax on their ingenuity 
to explain away all the disappointments and broken 
promises that have marked their short term of office, 
and it would be ungracious to deny them a measure of 
latitude in the invention of imaginative excuses. If 
they cannot produce remedies ‘‘ like rabbits out of a 
hat ’’ at least they can produce excuses with something 
of that speed and unexpectedness; but the reason put 
forward in the Daily Herald of Thursday of this week, 
to account for the Government’s failure to do anything 
for unemployment, deserves to be shown up for the 
worthless fiction that it is. Labour can do nothing, 
laments that journal, in italics, ‘‘ because if it tried to 
get any big national schemes through, they [the Con- 
servative Party] would at once combine with the 
Liberals to vote them down.’’ This is a strange argu- 
ment. To begin with, it is me. nonsense to suggest 


that Conservatives would oppose any proper scheme 


delinquencies in this respect have become so frequent 
that it is almost impossible to keep count of them. 
Now we have the same fate meted out to the pre-war 
pensioners. Instead of the promised reforms we 
have a few paltry additions made to the percentages 
in the Pensions (Increase) Act. The statutory con- 
ditions which necessitate the pensioner residing in the 
British Isles and include an inquiry into means of a 
most arbitrary and inquisitive kind are to remain. 
The cost of the eggs and milk supplied by a dutiful 
daughter to her aged parent in time of illness are 
still to be deducted from the pension. And this is 
Socialism! The Amending Bill which Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government had undertaken to introduce if his party 
were returned to power would have removed these 
blots from the Act, and the members of the Socialist 
Government not only undertook that at least their 
Bill should compare favourably with that of the Con- 
servative measure, but gave a distinct pledge that the 
means clause should be revised. No wonder the House 
of Commons refused to accept Mr. Graham’s financial 
Resolution. Let us hope that before it comes up in its 
amended form the Government will have realized 
their responsibilities to the pre-war pensioners and 
the Financial Secretary will have learned that in 
national, as in private life, when a pledge is made it 
has got to be kept. 
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DOLES FOR CHILDREN 

Twenty-five years ago this country spent about 
37 millions sterling on public assistance, now it spends 
about 370 millions. The contrast does not dismay the 
present Government, which goes light-heartedly for- 
ward not only to immediate or early increases, but 
to commitments for the future which are the more dan- 
gerous for being vague. Criticism has so much ma- 
terial afforded it that we hardly know where to begin. 
But there is some excuse for fastening first on the 
extension of unemployment benefit to children between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen. If these need public 
aid, they need it in the form of continued education. 
If money must be spent, let it be spent profitably on 
an extension of the Fisher Act, not on teaching the 
young of both sexes to look to the State for main- 
tenance. The Labour idea, apparently, is to educate 
them only into dependence on doles. Nothing could 
be more demoralizing. While proposals of this sort 
are put forth, there is no endeavour to remedy the 
main trouble—the lack of co-ordination between the 
several systems of public assistance, which include, 
besides unemployment insurance, workmen’s compen- 
sation and old age pensions. 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF MINES 

Unable at present to secure the nationalization of 
mines, Mr. Shinwell, as he lately explained at Dur- 
ham, is contenting himself with—the provision of pit- 
head baths. Never was a revolutionary so ready to 
accept small measures of reform. His moderation was 
once more evident in a second speech at Durham, in 
which he said it was wrong to suppose Labour wanted 
to nationalize everything. They were, he agreed, out 
to nationalize mines, railways and land, but that was 
all. As he remarked, ‘“‘ it is enough to be going on 
with,’’ especially as the direction of these few things, 
after the expropriation of ‘‘ a parasitic class that 
renders no assistance,’’ will require a good deal of ex- 
pert knowledge and trained managerial ability. Of 
course the attempt to secure the nationalization of 
mines in this Parliament was hopeless, and known to 
be such. It was no more than, in the political jargon 
of the moment, a ‘‘gesture,’’ designed to placate miner 
M.P.’s and win more votes. A Government with a 
minority is safe against the practical consequences of 
its policy; but the introduction of the Bill to effect 
the nationalization of mines nevertheless gave the 
country its first taste of a piece of genuine Socialist 
legislation. 


THE HOUSING BILL 

It is perfectly useless for Parliament to vote large 
sums of money for housing if the men and the ma- 
terials for house-building are not available to the ex- 
tent and on the terms contemplated. As to the men, 
there will be insufficiency of labour so long as dilution 
is opposed and disputes are rife; as to the materials, 
there is the double problem of quantity and price. The 
rise in the cost of materials is alone enough to wreck 
the Government’s Bill. In January last the type of 
house with a parlour could be built for £386; the 
quoted cost is now £425. What justification there is 
for this increase no one has yet been able to discover. 
A still greater mystery is one for which the Ministry 
itself is responsible. On the one hand it offers the 
building trade a fifteen years’ programme; on_ the 
other it intimates to local authorities that they may 
stop working at the programme whenever they like. 


THE POSITION IN FRANCE 


Somewhat strangely, in his present position, M. 
Poincaré has written more letters to Mr. MacDonald 
on Keparations and the Dawes Report. We understand 
that, while they are friendly in tone, they make no 
substantial change in the well-known Poincaré attitude. 
Interest now centres, however, in the utterances of 


M. Herriot and M. Painlevé, who will soon be charged 
with the formation of a new Government—as is fore- 
shadowed by the meeting of these statesmen with 
M. Poincaré on the question of the fresh fall of the 
franc. M. Herriot has pronounced for a “ settled and 
conciliatory foreign policy,” and M. Painlevé for the 
‘* reconstruction of a united inter-Allied front.” This 
is to the good; but what remains in doubt is whether 
the Bloc des Gauches is sufficiently solid to give ade- 
quate support to M. Herriot or some other recognized 
leader of the Left. M. Herriot has stated that he 
would accept office only with the co-operation of the 
Socialists, and of this he cannot be certain till after 
the Socialist Congress, which meets next week. 
UNCERTAINTY IN GERMANY 

More even than in France there is political uncer- 
tainty in Germany. The Government of Dr. Marx 
continues in office but has no genuine power. Strife 
among the German party groups is very keen, and no 
progress whatever is to be recorded towards settling 
which party or parties will take the lead in the for- 
mation of a Government. But as in France, so in 
Germany, the coming week must see some decision. 
Negotiations among the Allies are at a standstill over 
the Dawes Report, except in so far as Belgium, by 
the visit of her Premier and Foreign Minister to 
Signor Mussolini, has been doing some useful pre- 
liminary work of the same kind as that of which Paris 
and London have already been the scenes. The Bel- 
gian statesmén have strongly emphasized their desire 
for a speedy settlement, which is what this country 
also needs above everything. The real crux of the 
situation is the passing from the present French 
regime in the Ruhr to that indicated by the Dawes 
Report, and it is on this that every effort must very 
soon be concentrated. 


THE ANGLO-SO VIET CONFERENCE 


When asked in the House of Commons on Monday 
what benefits had accrued from the recognition of 
Russia, Mr. MacDonald replied, ‘‘ Very considerable 
ones.’’ But as he did not indicate their nature we 
are left wondering what in the world they may be. 
As regards the Anglo-Soviet Conference an important 
official statement was published in Wednesday’s 
papers. This was that the British Delegation de- 
clared that the British Government would not 
guarantee a loan to the Soviet Government, but ex- 
pressed the hope that there would be no difficulty 
experienced in raising the money required through the 
usual channels, more especially as the British Govern- 
ment would be prepared to take a sympathetic atti- 
tude. We feel certain that the City of London will 
not be impressed in the very slightest degree by this 
‘sympathetic attitude,’’ and will not advance a 
penny to the Soviet. It seems to us that the Bol- 
shevists might as well go home, for, lacking the 
guarantee, they have failed in their object, which was 
to get as much British cash as they could. We never 
anticipated anything but failure for this Conference 
so far as its main object was concerned. 


TROUBLE OVER MOSUL 

There is no use in attempting to disguise the un- 
pleasant fact that the Mosul question is going to be 
very difficult to settle. Sir Percy Cox, who as a 
former Chief Commissioner in Mesopotamia knows 
Mosul very well, is now acting as the British repre- 
sentative at the conference with the Turks in Con- 
stantinople. So far the negotiations are very un- 
promising. It appears that the Turks claim the 
whole of the villayet or province of Mosul on ethno- 
logical as well as geographical grounds, though the 
truth is that Mosul is not Turkish racially, nor is it 
an essential part of the New Turkey. The British 
point of view is that the province belongs in the 
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‘nature of things to Iraq. The Turks and the British 
are therefore absolutely opposed in this matter. It 
may be, of course, that the Turks have put forward 
their preposterous claim with an eye to driving a 
hard bargain about other things—perhaps with the 
notion of getting a loan from London—but at present 
the situation is strained. The bargaining system served 
the Turk tolerably well at Lausanne. 


EXIT THE LITTLE ENTENTE? 


The visit of Dr. Benes to Rome has resulted in the 
conclusion of a commercial treaty between Czecho- 
slovakia and Italy. Although, considering the Czech 
commitments to France from the military point of view, 
there could not be anything of a special political char- 
acter attached to this new treaty, it yet marks a decided 
rapprochement between the two countries, and can 
hardly fail to raise some doubts of the solidity and 
permanence of the French orientation of the Little 
Entente. Two years ago there was no doubt of that 
orientation ; but Signor Mussolini has changed all that, 
more particularly by his clever policy regarding Yugo- 
slavia, which is now friendly to him. Indeed, it is 
possible that the Little Entente may fall in pieces. On 
the question of Bessarabia, one of the most dangerous 
now existing in Europe, Rumania has not the sympathy, 
far less the support, of either the Czechs or the Yugo- 
slavs, and in the circumstances she will probably 
gravitate towards Poland, because of their common 
fear of Russia. 


SOCIALISTS AND MIGRATION 

Mr. Thomas is an astute Minister and fills the réle 
of Secretary of State for the Colonies better perhaps 
than any other member of the Socialist Cabinet could 
have done. But when he approaches the subject of 
migration he must walk warily, for the ground he 
treads contains many dangerous pitfalls. He is 
probably right in assigning the prejudice created 
against migration to two causes. ‘‘ First it has been 
left to people other than responsible Governments of 
the Empire ’’ (presumably the reference is to suc- 
cessive Imperial administrations) ‘‘ to tackle the 
question. Secondly it has been associated with a sort 
of feeling of driving men and encouraging them to go 
out of their own country.’’ But the diagnosis must 
be carried further. His party does not come into the 
controversy with clean hands. Their mistakes cannot 
be condoned by generalizations, however true these 
may be. Not only have Labour leaders and trades 
union officials proved themselves the most bitter 
opponents of state-aided migration, they have anathe- 
matized migration in any form, and for many years a 
resolution appeared (and was passed unanimously, 
often without discussion) on the agenda at the Trades 
Union Congress condemning it hip and thigh. 


SOME CONVERSIONS? 

True, since those days there have been conversions 
and ‘‘ deathbed ’’ repentances, but one, or even a 
dozen, swallows do not make a summer. To suggest 
then, as we think Mr. Thomas’s statement does, that 
organized labour, as a whole, has abandoned its pre- 
judice against a systematic outward movement of our 
surplus population is a suggestion that is not borne 
out by evidence. Nor does the fact that state assist- 
ance is limited to migration within the Empire tend 
to lessen that prejudice. And in this the Labour 
Party here have always found and are still finding 
active support from the Labour Party in Australia. 
But perhaps the more serious side of Labour opposi- 
tion is that set out in Mr. Thomas’s second cause. 
The policy of Socialism embraces the faith that 
nationalization of the land will meet any difficulty 
arising out of the problem of over-population, and the 
Socialists, as a party, are for ever extolling this 


remedy as an antidote to migration. If Mr. Thomas, 
and we would add Mr. Clynes and Mr. Henderson, 
have really broken away from their old friends the 
anti-migrationists, as indeed their more recent 
speeches, and the report that the.Cabinet have sanc- 
tioned a migration scheme, would lead us to. believe, 
the best way of demonstrating their changed: views 
is to undertake a campaign throughout the country 
and explain on the platform the true inwardness of 
their new belief. 


THE BY-ELECTIONS 

The result of the contest in the Kelvingrove division 
of Glasgow is still in doubt as we write, but it will be 
astonishing if Captain Elliot is proved to have made no 
impression on Socialist voters. He has done some of 
his best work in the areas which are the strongholds 
of the extreme Socialists, instead of electioneering 
only in the safer residential areas. At West Toxteth, 
Liverpool, the Conservative candidate’s chances have 
been affected by his recent illness, and Liberal 
and Irish Roman Catholic abstainers from voting are 
peculiar factors, but Mr. White has put forth a gal- 
lant effort. The unseating of Mr. Gray at Oxford. 
has given rise to.a contest probably inconceivable in 
any other country, one in which the athletic distinctions 
of the candidates are quite serious arguments in their 
favour. The judgment of Paris, or even of Old Q, was 
simple compared to that decision which is the bluest of 
three old Blues. Let the Oxford electors, however, ask 
themselves who is likeliest to ‘‘ fish the murex up.’’ 
The abolition of the McKenna Duties will be the other 
main topic on which this election will be fought, and 
it will be surprising if the last Liberal majority is not 
substantially lessened by that party’s recent desertion 
of the worker in order to uphold a doctrinaire opinion 
on Free Trade. 


_THE DOCTORS AND THE LUNATICS 


The decision of the Court of Appeal in the Harnett 
case, though very important to the parties concerned, 
does not touch the great issue in which the public is 
interested. Pending further proceedings and their re- 
sult, it is the most authoritative interpretation. of the 
Lunacy Acts, but it does not in any way diminish public 


-anxiety as to the soundness and adequacy of those 


Acts. Be Mr. Harnett’s rights and grievances what 


they may, the fact remains that a suspected lunatic is 


in a position of extreme peril under those Acts, as at 
present framed and operated, unless he has relations 


and friends who believe in his sanity and are sincerely 
desirous of securing his release by establishing it. The 


suspected lunatic needs ampler protection against 
medical error; society needs protection against the 
really insane; and for the reconciliation of these 
objects there must be, quite independently of the 
Harnett case, a thorough inquiry into the treatment of 
lunatics. 


SIR EDWARD GOSCHEN 

Sir Edward Goschen, whose death is announced 
this week, was a man of great ability and a con- 
spicuous success as a diplomatist, and though popular 
enough was of a quiet and rather retiring disposition. 
After serving in various parts of the world, he reached 
the rank of Minister in 1898 and of Ambassador in 
1905. In 1908 he went as Ambassador to Berlin, 
where he remained till the declaration of war with 
Germany. His career was distinguished, but he will 
always be remembered as the writer of the most 
famous dispatch in all modern diplomatic annals— 
that in which he described his interview with the 
German Chancellor, and the latter’s statement that it 
was just for a ‘‘ scrap of paper ’’ that Great Britain 
was making war. So did this mildest mannered man 
find himself a leading actor in an acute international 
drama. 
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THE EMPIRE—AND THE GOVERNMENT 


T is frequently the case that the festival of Empire 
if Day is kept with much greater enthusiasm in the 

Dominions and Colonies than it is at home, for the 
reason that distance gives a better perspective and a 
truer sense of proportion. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether in our history there has ever been 
so impressive and significant a demonstration of 
the greatness of the Empire as that which will take 
place at Wembley on Sunday. The British Empire 
Exhibition is in itself impressive, and significant enough 
of the splendid energies of our race and of the magnifi- 
cent success that has crowned its efforts, largely as the 
result of private enterprise built on an inspiring and 
abiding faith, and to no small extent the work of indi- 
viduals, often obscure and too often unrewarded, who 
have manned the posts and the outposts in our far-flung 
lands and in the face of danger have upheld and 
magnified the British name. To-morrow, in the Stadium, 
the Empire will show itself at its best and greatest 
when, in the presence of the Sovereign and many of his 
councillors, and after praise and prayer, there will be a 
period of silence ‘‘ for thanksgiving for the Empire- 
builders of the past, and for prayer that the Empire- 
builders of the present and of the future may work 
together to further God’s peace on earth.” 

But there is something else to be said. The 
story of the British Empire is a story of growth, 
of expansion, of development in many ways. The 
Empire has increased from very small beginnings 
through a period which extends into four centuries, and 
during all that time, with the exception of the loss of 
the Thirteen Colonies that were the nucleus of the 
United States, it has gone on growing and growing 
until to-day it covers approximately one-fourth of the 
total land surface of the globe, with about one-fourth 
of the world’s population. It presents, of course, an 
extremely diversified picture, not only territorially but 
politically, with a multitude of problems many cf which 
are difficult. Within the memory of most people the 
Dominions have become virtually independent, and the 
phrase ‘‘ British Commonwealth of Nations,” which is 
written into the text of the Act constituting the Irish 
Free State expresses a living reality. In addition to 
the Dominions, however, there are the Colonies—some 
on the way to self-government—the protectorates, 
and the mandatory territories, which will need to 
be governed for years to come. All these have their 
special problems. But there is one problem that in 
importance far overrides them all, and this is the pro- 
blem of keeping the Empire together. The politically 
self-conscious Dominions, with their determination to 
have their own diplomatic representatives—as, for 
instance, Canada and the Irish Free State—tend to 
make this problem acute, at least in one direction. 
When the period of British neglect of the Empire 
outside these islands came to an end, the method that 
was adopted for keeping the Empire together was that 
of Conferences, of which several have been held with 
excellent results. The War manifested to themselves, 
as to the rest of the world, that the members of the 
Empire were united—that the Empire was something 
solid, not fluid, as its enemies had said; it was ‘“‘ all 
together.” Blood counted; but trade counted too. 
What was known as Imperial Preference came into 
existence, to the mutual advantage of all concerned. 
The latest of these Conferences was held no longer ago 
than last October. The Baldwin Government, then in 
power as well as office, laid certain proposals before the 
Economic Conference for extending fiscal preference to 
Dominion and Colonial products. ° 

These proposals were modest enough—were, in fact, 
considerably below what the Dominions and Colonies 
had hoped for, if not expected. But the idea behind 
them was quite independent of their comparatively 
small size. That idea was nothing less than the keeping 


together of the Empire—this is the heart and soul of 
that system of interchange of fiscal advantages which is 


what Imperial Preference means. One of those who took 
part in the October Conference—Mr. Massey, Premier 
ot New Zealand—made this abundantly clear when he 
stated two or three weeks ago that every item of the 
programme of the Imperial Economic Conference, as of 
the other and more general Conference, was “‘ adopted 
for the specific reason of keeping the Empire to 
gether.” Mr. Baldwin, also, said in a recent speech that 
the denial of trade advantages to the Dominions would 
attract these countries into other economic orbits 
than our own. But what has our Socialist Govern- 
ment done? It pays a sort of lip-service to the Empire 
while it is in office. Mr. Thomas speaks of “‘ our great 
Empire,” but perhaps that is merely his professional 
attitude as Colonial Secretary. The acts of the Govern- 
ment are what it must be judged by, not its words. 
Everybody knows that the Government has cancelled or 
withdrawn the proposals Mr. Baldwin made. Now, the 
Government could not but be aware that these proposals 
had been welcomed by the Dominions and Colonies— 
there was never the slightest doubt of that. But, blind 
to that fact, and still more to the inner meaning of these 
proposals, they struck them off, and have callously 
turned a deaf ear to all protests. No wonder there is 
deep disappointment in the Dominions and Colonies. 
Further, the result is that they are thinking of turning 
elsewhere, and thus the Government has jeopardized 
the substantial advantages that have been accorded our 
trade. This is a very serious business, and it is im- 
possible to emphasize it too much. The plain 
truth is that the Socialist Government entirely 
lacks the genuine Empire spirit. The Empire is 
something that lies beyond its thought and vision, 
and it will do nothing for it. What this Govern- 
ment is ‘‘ out for” is votes, and the Empire out- 
side Britain has not one single vote, and therefore 
may be neglected. That is the Government’s position. 
How different is that of the Conservative Party, which 
is rooted and grounded in the very idea of Empire. 


THE CRAZE FOR TITLES AND THE CURE 


VERYTHING that Mussolini, the dictator of 
Italy, does, is worth noting; but one of his 
latest actions is a stroke of genius. He has 
issued a decree, it appears, to the effect that everyone 
who bears a title not authenticated in the Italian 
Herald’s Office will be liable to a fine of 5,000 lire, or, 
say, roughly three hundred dollars or sixty pounds. 
The importance of this measure will be understood 
when one learns that the Italian Herald’s Office only 
admits 10,000 real titles of the quarter of a million that 
are actually being used. It is the second part of the 
new decree that I venture to call genius; Mussolini has 
no quarrel with the people who wish to be thought 
noble; indeed, he proposes to authenticate all their 
titles at a price: the would-be duke must pay 70,000 
lire; the man who wants to be a marquis must pay 
50,000 lire; the count 40,000 lire, and the gentleman 
who is content to be known as a baron can enjoy the 
privilege for 30,000 lire. It is estimated that this new 
decree will bring to the Italian Treasury ten milliards 
of lire, or over one hundred million pounds sterling. 
Of course Mussolini got the idea from the so-called 
Papal titles that have been sold now for many a year. 
The fun of it is that the position here in France is 
almost exactly the same: a friend learned in heraldry 
assures me that nineteen out of every twenty titles 
used in France are false or at least illegally borne. In 
the French Chamber of Deputies on December 14, 
1906, the Marquis de Pins had the courage to assert 
that ‘‘ by far the greatest number of those who wear 
titles to-day have no shadow of a right to the names 
they bear,’’ and M. Sorbiers de la Tourasse, the well- 
known director of the Museum of Saint Germain, 
approves and extends the assertion of the Marquis de 
Pins: he declares that ‘‘ of every hundred titles used 
to-day in France ninety-five are either false or 
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illegitimate.’’ It is usually supposed in England that 
only the eldest son has a right to the hereditary title, 
at least in Great Britain, the titles assumed by the 
younger children being regarded as ‘‘ courtesy titles,”’ 
whereas in France and in Italy all the male children 
enjoy the same privilege as the eldest son. But that 
is not the fact. M. Tailhand, Minister of Justice and 
Keeper of the Seals, put forth a circular on July 22, 
1874, in which he reminded all Officers of Justice 
(Procureurs generaux) that ‘‘ except in a few cases 
where the original letter of nobility states the fact pre- 
cisely, all titles in France are borne by a single head, 
and in the case of the ancienne noblesse none of the 
children save the eldest male heir has any right to any 
title whether by law or courtesy.”’ 

Now let us turn to a Year-book and we shall be 
astonished or amused by the number of persons bear- 
ing the same title. In order to save space, I shall only 
take such titles as are used by more than eight persons. 
I find there are: Eight Counts of Andigne, eight 
Counts of Béarn, twelve Counts of Beaumont, nine 
Counts or Barons of Bernis, eight Marquises or Counts 
of Bouillé, about fifty Princes and Princesses of Broglie, 
fourteen Marquises or Counts of Castellane, about ten 
Marquises or Counts of Chabannes (more or less La 
Palice), eight Counts of Chavagnac, ten Princes, 
Dukes, Marquises or Counts of Clermont-Tonnerre, 
sixteen Marquises, Counts, Viscounts and Barons of 
Dampierre, sixteen Counts or Viscounts of Gontaut- 
Biron, twelve Counts of Kergorlay, nineteen Counts of 
Rochefoucauld (without counting the Duke and 
the Viscounts), ten Counts of Vibraye, and so on 
and so on. Perhaps the funniest thing about the 
whole craze is that the greater the name the more 
pretenders there are. Fancy fifty Princes or Prin- 
cesses de Broglie and ten Counts de Castellane and 
nineteen Counts de la Rochefoucauld! The old 
English song of the Devil’s Ride is not true in France 
and Italy, for when His Satanic Majesty found a 
cottage, with a double coachhouse, 

@ Cottage of gentility 

The Devil smiled for the vice he loved best 

Was the pride that aped humility. 
Consider one more point: all the titles I have con- 
sidered are authentic names and authentic titles; if I 
considered all the manufactured appellations and in- 
vented dignities all the columns of this journal would 
not hold them. 

But now let us come to the hard facts and deal with 
France alone. All serious students of heraldry and all 
the officials of the caste are agreed that the thirty 
French Kings from the eleventh to the end of the 
eighteenth century—that is, from Henry I to Louis 
XVI, inclusive—have given or recognized at most 
from four to five thousand titles of nobility The 
learned genealogist Maugard in his ‘ Code de la 
Noblesse,’ published in 1789, declared that at this 
time not more than 2,000 honest titles were in exist- 
ence. The others had died out, and let us remember 
to boot that of the fifty-three authentic titles of Duke 
existing in 1789, only twenty-two survive in 1924; 
that is, some two-thirds have died out in 135 years. 
This means that of the 2,000 authentic titles existing 
in 1789 of old nobility, hardly more than 700 survive 
to our day. But in the whole of the nineteenth cen- 
tury we know that less than 3,000 titles were allotted 
and in these the loss by death would be at least one 
third; accordingly we arrive at the fact that at most 
there can be some three thousand authentic and legal 
titles to-day in France whereas the number in the Year- 
book shows over 200,000. Now France needs money, 
needs it badly, and here the example of Mussolini 
deserves to be followed: everyone bearing a title not 
authenticated should be fined 5,000 francs; no one 
could object and yet this light fine would bring in a 
milliard of francs at once or £150,000,000 sterling, 
and then one should proceed to sell the stolen titles at 
the prices fixed by Mussolini. It is estimated that in 


this way France’s whole debt to Great Britain of 
%500,000,000 sterling could at once be blotted out 
without any tax on industry or initiative, only a tax 
on empty vanity! Who will say after this that Mus- 
solini, the blacksmith’s son, is not in his way a financial 
genius? 

Of course I think he would do well in view of the 
American demand to put up his prices: he should sell 
a dukedom and attach to the territorial name a piece 
of land not less than half an acre to be selected pre- 
ferably on a mountain-top or by the seaside, and ask 
a million lire or fifty thousand dollars for the parch- 
ment authenticated with the arms of the King, and so 
on with the other titles. Naturally it should be 
stipulated that the Investiture should be a solemn 
public function in Rome with due notice given and all 
state in the Quirinal and by the King. 

All this reminds me of Voltaire’s rencontre with a 
certain Duke who, seeing Voltaire at a reception, 
pointed to him and asked ‘‘ Who is that young man 
that speaks so loudly? ’’ ‘‘ A man,’’ replied Voltaire 
hardily, ‘‘ who doesn’t drag after him a great name 
but who knows how to honour the name he bears.’’ 
For that, as everyone remembers, the Duke had 
Voltaire beaten by his lackeys in the street. We are 
content in these democratic days to see that the false 
dukes pay for their privilege. 

F. H. 


THE WORK OF ARTHUR SYMONS 


By T. WELBy 


PINION about Mr. Symons was fixed, in the late 

*nineties or very early in this century, before he 

had so much as revealed his main purpose, and 
intelligent admirers are still deceived about him. In 
verse, working for the most part in miniature, seeming 
the lyrist of momentary impressions and fleeting moods, 
he is taken to be the kind of poet eventually and with- 
out loss read only in anthologies, whereas he needs to 
be read in bulk. As a critic, too, though he has de- 
voted himself to more or less brief essays on individual 
men of genius rather than to the examination of great 
periods and great forms, he is to be valued ultimately, 
not for the subtlety and precision of his few pages on 
this or that poet, novelist, painter, actor or musician, 
but for his success in working out concretely, in his 
criticism as a whole, a personal system of esthetics, 
which is implicit in his own poems. Mr. Symons, in 
short, has wrought at one work only, embodying in 
his own creative work, of course not always with per- 
fect success, just those principles which as a critic he 
has been concerned to trace in the creations of other 
artists and in as much of life as interests his aloof and 
fastidious intelligence. 

The volumes of the new, admirably printed 
edition * should have appeared, all sixteen of them, at 
once, and been entitled, not the ‘ Works’ but the 
‘ Work ’ of their author. So would there have been 
emphasized that which is peculiarly the achievement 
of Mr. Symons, so would there have been secured that 
study of his writings as an interrelated whole for lack 
of which Mr. Symons has had applause for his inci- 
dental successes, but no recognition for his unique, 
sustained, and at length almost completely realized 
ambition. 

All his work might be called creative, all of it might 
be called critical; it is all a testing of the arts of man, 
and of the art of God in the visible beauty of the world, 
by certain invariable principles and the co-ordination 
of all that responds to those principles under a single 
esthetic system. Being an artist and not an abstract 
thinker, he will have nothing to do with principles till 
they are made flesh, but whether by himself in poem, 
play, imaginary portrait, or by the incarnating imag- 
ination of another whom he criticizes, hardly matters 
to his final purpose. His criticism has been his means 


** The Collected Works of Arthur Symons.’ Vols. I, II, III, 
V. Martin Secker. £12 12s. the set of 16 volumes. 
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of getting outside the limitations of his own strictly 
and directly creative power, a means of supplementing 
what he has made from the beginning by a kind of 
secondary creation, of peopling with the children of his 
spiritual kindred another hemisphere and so complet- 
ing his imaginative world. 

To compare such a poet-critic with Verlaine, as many 
have done in admiration of his versions from that 
writer, is misleading. He is a smaller poet than Ver- 
laine, less impulsive, less human than at any rate the 
Verlaine of ‘ Sagesse,’ and it has been less difficult in 
English than it was in French to write songs almost 
literally without words, but he is much greater than 
Verlaine as a general artistic intelligence, and, if we 
must indulge in comparisons, ought rather to be likened 
to Baudelaire, who also worked with fixed principles 
and whose criticism was in a rather different way 
almost as nearly related to his poetry. With Mr. 
Symons, Browning came before both Verlaine and 
Baudelaire, and then, after a partly false yet significant 
start, his poetry shivered away from too direct contact 
with ordinary humanity to deal with the most artificial 
material, found in the ballet, in questionable interiors, 
in the unintended beauty of London streets. These 
frail, perverse, often beautifully cadenced hymns of 
that ‘‘ religion of the eyes’’ which he rightly claims 
to have practised are probably still the best known of 
his verse, and they remain his most novel addition to 
English poetry, but they are not his best work. For 
that we must turn to the poems in which he became 
aware of the full implications of passion. Sex, if you 
will, is the chief of those forces which move humanity ; 
but dissociated from its purpose the rut of the human 
animal, however refined, complicated and exasperated 
by sensual ingenuity, cannot be matter for great 
poetry; and Mr. Symons, for all the extraordinary skill 
with which he noted its expense of energy where there 
could be neither honour nor shame, did not become 
comparable to such amorists as Donne and Swinburne 
and the Meredith of ‘ Modern Love’ and the later 
Coventry Patmore till he took account of the change 
in relation between the lover and the world incident 
from the moment love begins—a change on which, out- 
side his poetry, he has written subtly in a criticism of 
Keats. Born to be the poet of the curiosities, revul- 
sions, terrors, desperate casuistries of love, he came 
rather late, but with how perfected an art let the finest 
things in ‘ Amoris Victima’ and ‘ The Fool of the 
World ’ volume and ‘ The Knave of Hearts ’ bear wit- 
ness, to an understanding of that exalted, world-em- 
bracing, world-dreading love which is most productive 
of them. 

He came yet later to care humbly enough for nature. 

I have loved colours, and not flowers ; 

Their motion, not the swallow’s wings ; 
‘And wasted more than half my hours 
Without the comradeship of things, 
he lamented, in the act of making ‘‘ amends to 
nature.’’ We need not share his regret. Poets even 
are apt less to apprehend nature entirely in their own 
way than to take it over from their predecessors as a 
recognized poetical subject. The lateness of this poet’s 
acknowledgment that beauty of colour and movement 
cannot but lose when abstracted from the life to which 
colour and movement belong’ has at least ensured a fine 
sincerity. To most of us, even to most poets, friend- 
ship with creatures which live wholly by instinct comes 
early, easily, and without any important effect. It is 
with surprise, and with a curious humility, that this 
poet discovers the possibility for himself of friendship 
with an animal, and a prose introduction of wonderful 
simplicity, tenderness and truth to the verses ‘‘ for 
Api’”’ tells us how it humanized him, diminished his 
isolation, and gave him a new literary ideal, to speak 
in literature, as Whitman required, ‘‘ with the perfect 
rectitude and insouciance of the movement of all 
animals.”’ 

George Meredith, after reading ‘ Days and Nights,’ 
acutely predicted that Mr. Symons, then a very young 


man and writer, would progress towards drama. Never 
was fulfilled prophecy nearer to being unfulfilled. [t 
was only after a series of exercises, graceful as poetry 
but devoid of real dramatic life, that Meredith was justi- 
fied in ‘ The Harvesters,’ which, however, is prob- 
ably the most important single achievement of Mr, 
Symons. There, for once, in that play which has depth 
and breadth and force as well as exquisiteness, in 
which a marvellous tact has subdued his style to the 
probabilities of peasant speech, and which would be 
flawless if one or two of the utterances of the girl who 
is God’s fool did not ring a little doubtfully, this writer 
has created character solidly and with energy. In the 
beautiful prose of ‘ Spiritual Adventures ’ there is no 
creation of character, only the subtle dissection of 
morbid or at least very unusual temperaments. Had 
he found such temperaments somewhere in the work 
of other writers, he would probably have been 
able to serve his real purpose equally well by 
criticizing them. Criticism of that kind has its dangers 
when extended to other than literary subjects. In 
dealing with literature Mr. Symons has almost always 
with his sensitiveness, his readiness to welcome beauty 
in all its manifestations, given us first the universal 
truth about a writer, about a Campbell no less than a 
Campion, and then, if the writer were one appeal- 
ing peculiarly to himself, gone on to use him in that 
unique enterprise of which we have already spoken. 
In criticizing painters and actors and dancers and 
musicians, and evoking the souls of cities as in his 
miraculous pages on Arles and Rome and Naples, there 
has been less guarantee against a purely personal in- 
terpretation, the record of but one among many pos- 
sible reactions to an experience; and sometimes, not 
sharing the experience, we have found ourselves simply 
listening to the music of a prose which has substituted 
for eloquence the murmur of a confessional. Yet his 
partial failure in the lower part of the task makes it 
easier for us to discern the main purpose of such pages, 
and of all his work, the creation of a whole world of 
his own. Were one called upon to settle the rank of 
Mr. Symons among writers, one might feel obliged to 
point out that it is not creation after the manner of the 
greatest masters. Each of them makes his own world 
throughout in the same degree and by the one energy 
of mind: Mr. Symons has made his partly by pure 
creation, partly by creative criticism. And, if anyone 
cares to say so, it is related less to the sun than, to 
quote his own poetical horoscope, to the moon and 
Venus and Herschel, ‘‘ the star of strange desire.” 
But that he has made it raises him altogether out of the 
order of poets who have written a few excellent lyrics 
in expression of isolated moods, of critics who have 
said a few acute and beautiful things about certain 
writers. 


Verse 
WEALDEN SHEPHERD 


E never owns he is old: but these late Springs 

Do tease the bones. Whoever else may fail, 
When February pits his cheeks with hail, 
Or in his head March like an iron bell dings, 
Shepherd must never fail. . . . 

But O, the grace 

Of the May cherry-boughs that bend and brush 
His hairy arm with petals; of the blush 
The sunset throws over his wrinkled face; 
Of the green grass, so tender on the lips 
Of his young lambs ; and of the chiding call 
Of ewes when they are anxious—such things fall 
Like balsams on the wounds of Winter’s whips. 


He’ll never own he is old: but fragrant now 
His dreams are, as the cherry’s burdened bough ; 
And kinder than his own kind hands are they 
That lean out of the night, to beckon him away. 
C. Henry WARREN 
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ALICE BRADY 
By A. E. Copparp 


RIGHT? Yes, it was bright. ‘‘ The sun’s come 
B up like a fire coal this morning,’’ said Alice Brady, 

lying in her room at the ‘ Carpenter’s Arms,’ a 
long, low room, with a little bedstead of brass in a large 
corner; a stand to wash at, looking very naked, in 
another; and a lot of cupboards, brown and musty. 
How old she was! Eighty years and more, and every 
day of those long years she had dwelt and slept at 
the inn. Father, too. He had died there. For more 
than a century a Brady had kept the ‘ Carpenter’s.’ 
To-day—it was old Michaelmas Day—they were think- 
ing to turn her out of it. People pass, they decline 
and die, the stocks and stones outlast them. Though 
not so young as she had once been, Alice was lasting 
well, but her landlord had died, and the property had 
been sold to a new brewer; his new tenant was moving 
in to-day: old Michaelmas Day. 

George’s Molly was downstairs cracking sticks for 
the fire, and, as always, it sounded as if she were in a 
temper with the faggots. Alice could not bear bad- 
tempered people. They chilled her, they annoyed, they 
were exasperating. Cheerful people were the salt of 
the earth. ‘‘ Give me a man as can sing at eight 
o’clock in the morning; any fool can sing a song at 
night.” Alice had said it again and again. For years, 
now, George’s Molly had come over from her own house 
and lit Alice’s fire and helped her to dress. ' For years 
she had done that, but Alice didn’t want her to, didn’t 
need her at all, didn’t like her, and for those reasons, if 
for no others, had never paid her a trifle for her ser- 
vices. She had never spoken to her brother George 
since his Molly was born—born out of wedlock forty 
years ago; and George’s Molly had always called her 
Alice, for Miss Brady would never recognize her con- 
sanguinity by acknowledging the name of ‘“ aunt.’’ 

Alice began to get up, a long, exhausting process, and 
the pain in her throat hurt her unmercifully, but she 
would get up by herself. ‘‘ They'll find me a bit too 
young for ’em yet.” She sneezed twice. Then, after 
dipping her hands in the water bowl and wiping her 
cheeks with a damp flannel, she knelt down at the bed- 
side: it was more respectful to wash yourself before 
praying to the Lord. 

Peaceful the day was, Old Michaelmas Day. Peering 
from her window she could see the mild sun airing 
the wet farms. Winter oats were finger-high in Nap- 
ton’s field. Pleasant country to live in, pretty and 
quiet. But now, what was going to happen to her she 
didn’t know, she didn’t care. Only she was not going 
from her home, not now, at her time of life. You 
might live to be a hundred—people did—and how could 
a body go wearing out its days tramping from one end 
of the world to the other, especially when they had never 
been married? As she was about to descend the stairs 
George’s Molly came up, humming, with a cup of tea. 

‘* Why, Alice! You up?” And as the old woman 
made no rejoinder Molly continued : ‘‘The rain’s bated, 
but you can’t tell whether it’s going to be fine or 
whether it ’ull be wet.” 

‘* What if it is bated; ’twill as soon be wet as fine,” 
declared Alice, ‘‘ it’s all one to the Lord.” 

‘* Ah, so it ain’t, be the look of it,” said her cryptic 
niece. 

Alice drank the tea, and George’s Molly helped her to 
totter downstairs. Then the niece went away home 
and the old woman was left to grim meditations, arous- 
ing old resentments and awakening new fears as she 
sat by the log fire in her taproom, the polished feet of 
the iron firedogs looking like big spurs. It was gloomy 
there even now, although it had but recently heen 
cleaned with paint and wash that still smelled sourly. 
Alice had liked it better when the ceiling had been 
densely blackened with the smoke from the open hearth. 


A red valance hung along the mantel-shelf, on which 
reposed three brass lamps and two books, a Holy Bible 
and Old Moore’s Almanac, while in the darkest corner 
stood darkly the chain clock that was older even than 
her father, and had never lost an hour; it was true as 
judgment. A lot of Alice’s time was spent in perusing 
the two books. Her long, unsmiling face, with its 
hooky nose and dull glasses, sucked consolation from 
the one and knowledge from the other. But she pre- 
ferred consolation. 

Weeks ago it had been explained to the old woman 
that the inn was sold. Of course—she said—she was 
very sorry, but she couldn’t help that. And of course 
she couldn’t. What did they expect her to do? If 
you were born in a house, you’d a right to die in it, 
hadn’t you? No—they said. Not if you had never 
been married? No—they said again. Then where did 
they think she was going, or what did they think she 
would do? She was old, eighty-one; she could go no- 
where else, no one had room for an old woman like 
her, and nothing, nothing in the living world, would 
ever persuade her to go and live with that George's 
Molly. Oh, no! They said they would find a place 
for her to go to. ‘* Where?” asked Alice. ‘‘ Oh, a 
nice place,” they said, ‘‘ neat and comfortable for an old 
lady.” Alice said she shouldn’t go. She would not go 
if she could, and as, of course, she couldn’t go, she 
wouldn’t be able to go at all. 

By and by some wretches of men had come and put 
scaffolding up about the house and taken off the roof 
tiles, some of them, and laid tarpaulin over the rafters ; 
and while that was doing the weather turned bad. It 
rained days and it rained nights, and all day long the 
devils would come in and drink their pints and smoke 
and swear, but Alice never spoke to them except in the 
way of custom. At last the roof was repaired and 
finished, and then the men came into the house and 
hacked and sawed and painted and swore and spat; 
but Alice never budged, and when they were finished 
she didn’t know her old home—it was so glaring. 
People came and told her she was to go out on old 
Michaelmas Day ; but what could she do, an old woman 
with no kith nor kin in the world? George’s Molly had 
tried to poison her, often. And there was no call to 
clatter and smash the house at all. Such a house it 
had been, too! So steep the roof that the rain swilled 
from it, it dried in a twinkle of sun. And a tall tower 
in the middle of the roof, with three chimney pots on it, 
red, poking from the top of the tower. Four windows on 
the long, sunny front of the house, two up and two 
down, and a little door in the middle, level with the 
chimney stack, and two windows at each end, one down 
and one up. It was all white as a bone, except the 
roof; so white that when you saw it in the moonlight 
you would think it a palace built by some good person 
not too rich to be pleasant. There would be a light, 
soft and golden, in every lower window. The tower 
rose up, like a pillar of salt you might think, and the 
shadow it cast dropped right across the road, black, 
like a strip of velvet. If a man walked over that 
shadow on a bright night, you could only see the top 
half of him. 

That was the place she’d been born in, and her father 
had lived in it before them, ever so many years; for 
over a hundred years a Brady had kept the ‘ Carpen- 
ter’s,’ and no one could remember the ‘ Carpenter’s’ 
without ever a Brady in it. 

Come mid-day it was raining again. The village men 
came into the taproom, came crowding into it—Reuben 
Attwater, Oxlade the farrier, and Toby Daw; a lot of 
them: tree-fellers, chair bodgers, mole catchers and 
herds, all having pints and smoking and spitting. What 
did they all want? They seldom came before even- 
ing. They hadn’t come to say good-bye; they had 
come to see her be cast from her house, those men 
with their pints, and they'd never lift a hand ! 

And it was true that they had never cared for her— 
how could they—an old maid who read her Bible aod 
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was punctual as day for closing time, and never had a 
smile or a good word for a man that drank beer or 
was free in his talk? She had even sold her old parrot 
because it had learnt to swear. And then it had died. 
But they stared at her now, angry and indignant at her 
misfortunes which they were powerless to prevent. 
‘“ Once property is sold God Almighty Himself can’t 
odds it.” Custom agreed, and candour declared it, and 
they were sullen because they were helpless, subdued 
by mysterious forces. 

‘* I remember her father, old Jack Brady,’’ began 
Reuben Attwater. 

‘* How long’s he bin dead and gone?” interrupted 
Toby Daw in his squeaky voice. 

‘* Forty years——.’’ Reuben folded his giant arms 
and lifted the pipe from his cheerful mouth. 

‘* ] ’members him, too,” declared Twit Simmons; 
his missus was a 

‘‘ They was a drawing green beach from the ’ood,” 
Reuben continued indomitably, ‘‘ one stormy day. He’d 
just stapped under th’ orse’s neck to shoot a trace on 
the off shaft when a flash o’ lightning come and struck 
th’ ’orse dead, but never touched ’e. Dead as a bloody 
hammer. Killed it.” 

‘*IT know. And his wife was a come-by-chance,” pur- 
sued Twit Simmons. 

‘* Well,” reflected Attwater, ‘‘ you’ve no call to drag 
that up agin him.” 

‘* Used to be a lot of chair bodging here in those 
days,” piped a maker of legs and rungs, Harbottle his 
name, a man with sore eyes. 

O, ah !” 

‘* And a lot o’ beer drinked.” 

‘*] dessay.” Reuben nodded and gazed sternly at 
his pot, 

‘* | knows as how there was,”’ asseverated Harbottle. 
Oxlade, a morose man, stared out of the window. 
The rain had ceased to fall : day was brightening again. 
‘* It don’t thunder now as it used to years ago, nor 
lightning now as it used to, and we don’t have no 
winters like there used to be—years ago.” 

‘** It used to thunder and lightning,” Toby Daw was 
moved to enthusiasm, ‘‘ four and five days togedder. 
Wid’out stopping !” 

‘* Lightning is only drawed to ash trees and oak 
trees,” Oxlade said; ‘‘ never strikes no other trees, 
never,” and the limitation seemed to lay like a canker 
in his gloomy bosom. 

‘* Here it is,” suddenly said Reuben, and the men all 
stood up together in a crowd. A man had driven up in 
a neat pony chaise, and he sat waiting outside. George’s 
Molly came breathlessly into the taproom, other women 
bustling in behind her. 

‘* Come,” said Molly to Alice, ‘‘ it’s time to go.” 

‘* Go?” quavered Alice, her long hand clutching her 
Bible; ‘‘ where to go?” 

‘* A nice, fine house the mister is going to drive you 
to,” said Molly. The women glanced at each other and 
sniffed. 

‘* There’s no house like my own,” Alice was proud 
about it. One of the women-took Alice’s cloak from a 
hook and put it round the old woman’s shoulders. 
Another popped a bonnet on her head. Alice snatched 
them off and threw them on the floor. 

Why, Alice!” exclaimed George’s Molly, put 
your bonnet on, now!” She picked the things up from 
the floor and wrapped the old woman in her cloak again. 

‘* The old clock’s stopped,” cried Toby Daw. All 
turned and stared at the dark, brass face. In the 
silence you could hear no tick. The old woman looked 
at her clock. She walked with weak steps up to the 
ancient timepiece, peering long and surprisedly at it. 

‘* No,” she mumbled, ‘‘ never. Never before. What’s 
up with it? It never stopped before, in all my days, it 
never stopped before.” 

Still clutching her Bible, Alice turned to George’s 
Molly, who took her by the arm and led her, unresist- 


ing, to the open doorway. They helped the old woman 
to climb into the trap, and when she had finally settled 
herself she gave a long look at the village street. The 
rain had stopped, the sun shone through the clouds and 
glowed on’ the breasts of white doves flying high; so 
miraculous, they were pieces of winged light. And at 
the end of the street she could see the long down with 
the mill upon its highest reach, a mill whose arms had 
not moved these twenty years. It was surrounded by 
a hedge that lapped over the contour of the down like 
the fringe of a saddle-cloth., There were no trees, but 
upon its flank was planted a score of small tods, bushes 
of whitebeam that in spring were brightly grey. 

‘* God will deal with them,” the old woman was 
mumbling as the trap moved off. ‘* God will deal with 
the rogues and villains of the world. Yes, I know He 
will, blessed God !” 

‘* Then I wish as how He’d get on with the job,” 
screamed George’s Molly after her, waving her hand. 

When they got to the workhouse the first thing they 
did was to undress Alice and put her into a kot bath. 
Then they put her to bed, and she never got up again. 
George’s Molly went to her funeral, and when she re- 
turned to the village she was full of resentment and full 
of scorn. 

‘* They said she died of a concert in her throat, but 
they’d no call to put an old woman into a bath—not all 
at once. She was too old for that sort of treachery. 
Wash when you can and when it’s wanted ; that’s what 
I believe in. I washes up as far as I can, and the next 
time I washes down as far as I can, but I wouldn’t be 
put im no bath for fifty shillings. If God in heaven 
meant us to drown’d ourselves in water we'd a bin 
made like fishes.” 

Now, though the inn is whiter and cosier and looks 
more tall, and on moonlight nights is most grand to 
view, nobody ever goes there. There had always been 
a Brady in ‘ The Carpenter’s Arms,’ always, for a hun- 
dred years. There will never be a Brady there again; 
and so it is in the other inn that the men foregather, 
and recall at odd moments what a “‘ rum old gal ” Alice 
Brady was. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
By Ivor Brown 


Middle Class People. By Maxim Gorki. 


Yiddish Art Theatre. Scala Theatre. 
Man and the Masses. By Ernst Toller. 
May 18, 19. The New Theatre. 


Ret connoisseur of acting should pay a visit 


Repertory of the 
The Stage Society. 


to the Yiddish Players before they move on. 

‘Middle Class People’ makes an_ excellent 
medium for their art, so fundamentally foreign is it 
in its form and temper. An English producer would 
try to knock this discursive essay on pre-revolutionary 
Russia into shape or rather into his own idea of shape. 
He would curtail the maunderings and bickerings and 
fuddled philosophizing that Gorki believed to be the 
essence of a Russian domestic interior. He would point 
and emphasize the parts, by centralizing the interest 
on one or two and trimming away the seeming re- 
dundancy of the rest. And so doing he would shatter 
the middle-class home to fragments. 

The school of drama, to which Gorki belongs and of 
which Tchekoff was the supreme ornament, created 
a technique of fluidity to express the aimless drift which 
they felt to be the current of their time. Conversa- 
tions commingle and float away up back-waters; the 
debates assail every problem of the universe and there 
is never any chairman; the samovar is brought in and 
the samovar is taken away; somebody gets drunk, 
somebody shoots himself, somebody’s heart breaks, 
somebody goes bankrupt. And still the questioning, 


still the palaver, still the réstless groping for truth go 
on. Obviously this is no place for the slick, dapper, 
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brusque acting of the English stage, with minor char- 
acters playing up pertly to the central ‘‘ star.’’ 

When the Moscow Art Theatre Company, now in 
America, play Tchekoff, yOu may see the perfect mar- 
riage of style and subject. The children and dreamers 
of the playwright’s vision come to life as a clustered 
company of incorrigible babblers, fused in gentle 
futility ; their talk is not chopped up into what we call 
dialogue ; it flows like conversation ; babes in the philo- 
sophic wood drift in and out like leaves. The play 
begins and ends, but there is no finality in the theme 
and the rhythmic flux of the acting gives perfectly the 
impression of little ecstasies flowering on the chill soil 
of despair, world without end. The Yiddish Players, 
when they act Gorki, admirably hit off this fretful con- 
tinuity of the Russian style; their ensembles are a 
triumph of organized anarchy and they carry you 
straight into a home where people loaf in and out, 
chatter and wrangle, love and hate all in the day’s work. 
There are no breaks, no sharp divisions of mood and 
character, no ‘‘ starring,’’ no incompetents on the 
fringe. The fourth wall is down and you forget the 
footlights ; you forget that you know no word of Yid- 
dish. You are at home in the middle-class Russia of 
1900, among people with a genius for unrest that you 
may not understand but among people whose reality 
you cannot doubt. 

Realism is out of fashion on the Continent now. 
Central Europe works off its fever in dramatic delirium. 
‘Man and the Masses,’ written by a prisoner in a 
Bavarian military fortress and banned in German 
theatres because of its revolutionary sentiments, is as 
far removed from ‘ Middle Class People’ as can be 
imagined. Perhaps it may be described as a morality 
play, savoured with cinema and ballet, and served in 
a steaming bowl of sound and fury. What it signifies 
depends largely on the production; Mr. Lewis Casson, 
who organized for the Stage Society, made it a pacifist 
tract; the ardent revolutionary of force, acted with 
Satanic gusto by Mr. George Hayes, was seen as a 
very red tiger, wrapped in a player’s hide, whereas the 
apostle of peaceful change was given by Miss Sybil 
Thorndike a touch of St. Joan’s seraphic ecstasy and 
invincible self-confidence. There was nothing here to 
make the Communist chuckle with delight and the 
stress of the representation must surely have been 
very different when Germany’s rulers considered it an 
incitement to violence. 

But the politics of this dithyramb of despair are not 
for English play-goers the only point. One must 
further ask whether the Teutonic delirium is likely to 
be catching. I alluded to ‘ Man and the Masses ’ as a 
morality play, because its characters are abstractions, 
not people, and I cited the cinema because its fantastic 
staging and lighting (very cleverly done by Mr. Aubrey 
Hammond) have the flickering, imaginative symbolism 
of the most advanced films. My reference to ballet 
was prompted by the fact that music, posed masses, 
and a weird discipline of gesture become at least as 
important as the spoken word. In this kind of mass- 
attack upon the emotions, an attack in which Mr. 
Casson’s staff-work was admirable, there is no room 
for personality or for argument, which, broadly in- 
terpreted, are the foundations of English drama. 
English taste is for individualism and the art of speech, 
and I do not foresee declamation driving discussion off 
our stage. ‘‘ Expressionism,’’ as the new stage-craft 
is calléd, becomes tiresome with experience, and even by 
the close of so short, so moving, and so well produced 
a piece as ‘ Man and the Masses’ I found myself 
hungering for a little less noise and a little more reason. 
Badly handled the method would be nothing but the 
beating of tin cans, and I sincerely hope that such a tin 
can is not going to be tied to the tail of the British 
drama. Well handled it may be something better than 
a tremendous toy, but scarcely an import likely to suit 
the British market. The Stage Society is to be thanked 
for giving us a sonata of distress and avoiding the 
tin cans. 


Letters to the Editor 


@ The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

{ Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 


and anonymous communications. 
{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—The first essential step towards a new policy 
for the Conservative Party should be an honest attempt 
to get a clear conception of the situation and to realize 
the nature of the problem we have to face, for there is 
not much time to spare if a disaster of the first magni- 
tude is to be avoided. It does not require a political 
genius to open our eyes to the fact that our economic 
and financial systems are breaking down, and that the 
whole fabric of Western civilization is perilously near 
the verge of collapse. Civilizations have gone under 
before now, and it is not unthinkable that ours may 
share the same fate. There are cynics who think it is 
not worth saving, and if the nostrums of Communism 
and International Socialism are to be the only concrete 
schemes before the electorate, then I am inclined to 
agree with the cynics. Liberalism, with its cant and 
humbug, is, thank goodness, a thing of the past, which 
is so much to the good, and the question now is: Has 
the Conservative Party got a kick left in it? I believe 
it has, and I also believe that there are men in the party 
who are not afraid of being dubbed idealists and have 
grit enough in them to do something more than play for 
safety. Now, a Conservative policy, to be of any value, 
must first of all accept the fact that the majority of the 
people are dissatisfied with the results of our existing 
productive and distributing systems. They see nothing 
inherent in the nature of things why their legitimate 
material wants should not be satisfied, and they are not 
to be fobbed off with the dead-sea fruit of orthodox 
political economy. That game is played out. It does 
not accord with the facts. Unless this is frankly recog- 
nized and made the starting-point of a new policy, there 
is very little hope for Conservatism. But if, after due 
consideration, it should occur to those responsible for 
the initiation’ of Conservative policy that the causes 
underlying this apparent inability to deliver the goods 
and satisfy the reasonable demands of the people are 
possibly due to an inadequate monetary system rather 
than to lack of productive power of the ‘‘ cussedness ’’ 
of labour, I would suggest that the formation of a com- 
mission to examine the relations of credit, currency and 
prices would be a step in the right direction. There 
would be opposition in certain quarters, without doubt ; 
but if a solution were reached, or even seemed attainable, 
there would be such an increase of ‘‘ business ” as the 
world has never yet experienced. Manufacturers and 
merchants would not be slow to grasp the possibilities 
of a transfer of credit control from the money-monger 
to the consumer, once they realized its possibility, 
although at the outset the proposition may appear start- 
ling and revolutionary. In any case, it would offer 
prospects of a brighter future than they could hope for 
under a Socialist régime, with its capital levy, 
nationalization, and unlimited bureaucracy. 

The country has—wrongly, I think—rejected Tarift 
Reform. Why not try Financial Reform? 

I am, etc., 

The Old Hall, J. S. KirKBRIDE 

Lowdham, Notts 


To the Editor of the SatrurDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—‘‘ Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery.’’ 
The attempt now being made in some quarters to beat 
Socialism by annexing portions of its programme is 
bound to fail, since the policy is so obviously dictated 
not by conviction but by expediency. There are plenty 
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of clever men on the Socialist side to make clear even 
to the dullest of electors that a party which launches 
out into measures of ‘‘ Social Reform,’’ not as a matter 
of belief but as a matter of business, can never secure 
the ‘‘ New Heaven and New Earth.’’ 

The sooner we Conservatives understand that there 
is no method of patenting programmes, or even of 
registering them at Stationers’ Hall, the sooner shall 
we be able to win the sympathy and the support of all 
classes among our countrymen. There is plenty of 
scope for Conservative activity, without any annexation 
of Socialist schemes. Nothing, for instance, did more to 
promote Bolshevism—which is merely Socialism car- 
ried to its logical extreme—than the exorbitant price 
of beer and whisky due to extortionate taxation. Many 
kindly and devout people think, of course, that sobriety 
cannot be paid for at too high a cost, but as rational 
beings I think we must agree that occasional drunken- 
ness—habitual drunkenness was, happily, diminishing 
steadily right up to the time of the restrictions—is 
certainly better than the unspeakable brutalities and 
blasphemies of the bloodstained Communism which 
Glasgow revolutionaries so much admire. Lord Astor 
tells us that the ‘‘ Christian Churches ”’ are solid, or 
nearly so, for further restrictions on drinking, but he 
forgets that the Christian Churches can only claim to 
control their members, and that, unhappily, most of 
the people of this island have no particular interest in 
Christianity and no intention of allowing its self-ap- 
pointed exponents to interfere further with the freedom 
of their lives. The sooner Conservative leaders under- 
stand this and appreciate the fact that there are an 
enormous number of people who want, above all things, 
to be left to live their lives as they choose so long as 
they recognize the equal liberty of others, the sooner 
shall we have that overwhelming revival of Conserva- 
tism which we all desire. 

One great weakness of Conservatism is the fact that 
it is national while Socialism is international. Thus 
while Socialism can carry on the class-warfare in every 
region of the globe with unswerving persistence Con- 
servatism has to fight disjointedly in a series of national 
groups—it is the old story of the Roman legion beat- 
ing and crushing the resistance of bands of barbarians 
a hundred times stronger. For my own part I regard 
the Prime Minister—notwithstanding his occasional 
patronage of Christianity—as infinitely more danger- 
ous than the most arrogant junker who ever lived, and 
Conservative courtiers who are now purring at his feet 
might usefully recall the fact that during the war few 
men did more to check and cripple patriotic enthusiasm 
as James Ramsay MacDonald. 

I am, etc., 


Scarcroft, Nr. Leeds C. F. Ryper 


HOW TO COMBAT YOUNG COMMUNISTS 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The letter directing attention to Communism 
and children is helpful, as, to my knowledge, the Young 
Communist movement, through social efforts and its 
journal, is endeavouring to penetrate not only the 
schools but the workshops, The evils of Marxism were 
sown in days long ago, but to-day we are experiencing 
the results of our apathy. To my mind it is surprising 
that the younger patriotic organizations, like the Junior 
Imperial League, Primrose League Juniors, do not 
come out in the open and check the poison of Com- 
munism. 

The best way to combat Socialism is through our 
political organizations, and not through expensive 
societies outside, as, after all, the average political candi- 
date is ill-equipped to deal effectively with socialistic 
activities. Realizing as I do that Socialism is nursing 
assiduously the teaching profession, the best means to 
prevent conversion is for the wealthy to afford pecuniary 
assistance for those who will live and perform social 
work among the electorate in areas dominated by 
theorists and wild men. 


It is not in the Mayfair salons, but the backyards, 
drab streets, humble kitchens, where the man interested 
in his fellow men can do most good in arresting un- 
healthy tendencies. 

Empire Day is not celebrated as widely in this country 
as in our overseas Dominions. 

I am, etc., 
London, W.C. 2 ** GALLOVIDIAN ” 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE McKENNA 
DUTIES 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw 


SIR,—Mr. Snowden and the supporters of the Govern. 
ment are very ready to criticize the demonstrations of 
the motor trade in support of the McKenna duties. But 
they ignore the impulse inspiring the action of that 
trade, and they do not show wherein the interest of the 
workpeople differs from that of the employers. Party 
politicians often use a cry as a means of obtaining place 
and power, but the chiefs of the motor trade can hardly 
be suspected of aspiring to office. The business com- 
munity has never concerned itself with questions of 
party. Frequent compliments have been paid by it to 
the present Government when the latter has acted in a 
moderate spirit ; while business men, as such, from the 
absence of a philosophical and general interest in 
politics, have allowed such things as a high income-tax 
and super-tax (which are often greater personal burdens 
than depression in trade) to exist without opposition on 
their part. Moreover, the present business agitation, 
being confined to the trades concerned, excludes the 
possibility of a system of log-rolling for ulterior motives. 

As these points show that the motor trades do not 
look upon their opposition as a manceuvre, but are con- 
cerned with the welfare of their industry, their sincerity 
is obvious, and it is for the Government to prove that 
such opposition is ill-founded. 

I am, etc., 

Birmingham G. F. D. 


ROMAN YORK 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—In the notice of my book, ‘ Roman York,’ 
which you were good enough to publish on May 10, I 
find that your reviewer makes a very definite state- 
ment in regard to the mosaic paved floors of Roman 
houses. He appears to hold the discarded idea that 
the hypocaust was not employed for heating the floors 
of private houses. It was the common belief at one 
time that the elaborately constructed floors raised on 
short pillars known as suspensur@ were restricted to 
the public baths. This impression had to be abandoned 
in the face of a good deal of evidence to the contrary. 
Among others may be noted an excellent example of 
the Romano-British villa with floors heated by means 
of the hypocaust which was found in Cirencester. From 
the subjects of the mosaic pavement the larger of the 
two rooms with hypocaust floors was the triclinium. 

There are two other points of much interest men- 
tioned in the review. The first is in regard to the 
question of whether York was, or was not, the chief 
town of the Brigantes; the second, the date of the 
first Roman Camp to be established there. In regard 
to the former the most important evidence is the 
arrangement of the pre-historic roads in the neigh- 
bourhood. Sir William Boyd Dawkins, who has given 
much attention to the subject, found the evidence of 
these early roads remarkable proof of the importance 
of the site of York in the prehistoric Iron Age. My 
impression is that the late Professor Haverfield did 
not give very close attention to Roman York. I am 


therefore not inclined to accept his theory in regard 
to the establishment of the first camp at York as late 
as Agricola. 

Quite recently I was privileged to examine all Pro- 
fessor Haverfield’s notes on York and Yorkshire, and 
I found that, while he had devoted a good deal of 
attention to Aldborough, he had evidently not attacked 
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York with any thoroughness when Romano-British 
archeology was robbed of his brilliant services. In a 
sketch map of the Roman roads in the York district, 
drawn by himself, which Haverfield sent to the late 
Canon Raine, I find that his knowledge of the Roman 
roads was incomplete and inaccurate. His recognition 
of his need for more information on the subject led to 
his sending the sketch map to Canon Raine. I cannot 
find any reply from his correspondent, who retained 
the map which I have before me now. It shows the 
Roman road from York to Aldborough on the left 
instead of the right bank of the Ouse—an old dis- 
crepancy shown to be an error as long ago as 1736. 

There are other inaccuracies and omissions with 
which I must not take up more of your valuable space, 
but which are to me proof that while Haverfield had 
undoubtedly a very great knowledge of Roman 
Britain, that knowledge was limited, and had he lived 
longer I do not doubt that in the light of new discovery 
and more close examination of certain evidence which 
exists he would have modified his views in various 
directions. 

I am, etc., 
Gorpon HoME 
1 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C.4 


PUBLIC MUSEUM AND LIBRARY HOURS 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The fall of the ‘‘ Geddes Axe ’’ two or three 
years ago dealt harshly with the users of the Art and 
Science Libraries and Students’ Rooms at the South 
Kensington Museums, which were thereby closed on 
Saturdays (and Thursdays) at 5 p.m., instead of heing 
open until 9 p.m. 

A long Saturday afternoon was for many people, 
students included, virtually the only day on which any 
lengthy copying and study of old designs, etc., was 
possible; the ‘‘ Geddes Axe ”’ stopped all this. It in- 
furiated me when I pondered on the millions we were 
spending on sending Jews to Palestine—to a country 
where the majority of the inhabitants did not desire 
them—and then thought of the few thousand pounds 
necessary to keep open for our own people the libraries, 
etc., mentioned above. 

This Easter the Board of Education restored the 
facilities and the entire museums are now open until 
9 p.m. on Thursdays and Saturdays. But while the 
staffs in the libraries are paid ‘‘ overtime,’’ the at- 
tendants in the public galleries of the Museums are 
not. Several worthy friends among these courteous 
attendants have talked to me about this discrepancy 
in payment. Perhaps, if you publish this letter, the 
Government will try to live up to its title of a 
‘* Labour ’’ Government and remedy what seems to me 
an obvious injustice. 

I am, etc., 
‘* TOURNEBROCHE ”’ 


SHAKESPEARE AT HUDDERSFIELD 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW 


SIR,—Your contributor, Mr. Ivor Brown, writing in 
the issue of April 26, pities Huddersfield for a famine 
in Shakespeare, which has no actual existence save 
in his figure of speech. No one else has spoken, so it 
remains for me to sound my own trumpet. Since I 
took control of this theatre in the Autumn of 1918, a 
hundred and twenty-four performances of no fewer 
than twenty-one of Shakespeare’s plays have been 
given, and in almost every case a substantial profit 
has been made, both by the company giving the per- 
formance and by the Theatre Royal, Huddersfield. 
Last year, for example, Sir Frank Benson and his 
company stayed a whole month, and in addition to 
the usual evening performances gave a series of 
matinees for scholars only, under the direction of the 
Education Committees. These were attended by nearly 
cight thousand youngsters, many of them making their 


first entrance into a theatre. The previous year, 1922, 
Mr. Alexander Marsh and Miss Carrie Baillie stayed 
three weeks and produced eight of Shakespeare’s plays. 
I am, etc., 
Theatre Royal, Huddersfield ALFRED WarREING 


A PLEA FOR GOOD COFFEE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—I am very glad to see that you are still keeping 
your columns open for a discussion of this most im- 
portant subject. At a recent meeting of an important 
Brazilian coffee company, I pressed the producers to 
organize propaganda in this country on a large scale, 
but my suggestion was pooh-poohed. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Lumby, writing from so far 
away as Prague, very rightly alluded to the way in which 
coffee is served in Vienna; which reminds me that 
before the war we had here in London, on the corner 
of Oxford Street, opposite Mudie’s Library, a Vienna 
Café, where very nice coffee (also Vienna cakes and 
kiichen) were served. But the war stopped that, alas! 

Just one or two remarks, however, on Mr. Lumby’s 
letter. 

1. The quality of the milk, and still more the way in 
which the milk is heated, does undoubtedly make a great 
difference. The French certainly do succeed in pre- 
paring the milk for their café-au-lait in a way which 
improves the flavour of the coffee. 

2. The objection to the cream or egg-flip and cream 
sometimes served is that it cools the coffee, while it is 
essential that it should be piping hot. 

3- I do not think a percolator is needed at all, as 
that, of course, necessitates the use of a much larger 
quantity of coffee; while, if the water stands on the 
ground-coffee sufficiently long, more flavour is ex- 
tracted, and the grounds can be cleared by a pinch of 
salt and a few drops of cold water dropped in. 

4. The stopping up of the spout to keep in the 
aroma is an excellent suggestion. 

I sincerely hope you will encourage further corre- 
spondence, and not allow this thing (to quote Keats) 
again to ‘‘ go into nothingness.” 

I am, etc., 
59 Warrington Crescent, W.g GEORGE SETON 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—I have read with interest the correspondence 
in your columns on the subject of that favourite, frag- 
rant, and British breakfast beverage, coffee. For the 
past twenty years, in Sierra Leone, I have used 
freshly roasted and ground coffee grown in the 
country. I now import my coffee from Sierra Leone 
and a local grocer roasts and grinds it for me. 

I am, etc., 

6 Radnor Avenue, Harrow W. AppiIson 
THE HIGH COMMISSIONER OF THE CHURCH 

OF SCOTLAND 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—I observe that certain morning and evening 
journals, which may claim to be accredited organs of 
vulgarity, have been making merry at the expense of 
the present High Commissioner of the Church of Scot- 
land, because, forsooth, he was once a miner. Such 
an attitude would in any circumstances have been in 
execrable taste and would have revolted the feelings 
of every man with any pretensions to decent breeding. 
But, as it happens, one gathers that on Tuesday last 
the High Commissioner, by his bearing and by his 
appearance, conferred dignity on a ceremony which 
could in no case have failed to be impressive. Would 
it have been possible to say as much if the post of 
High Commissioner had been filled by the appointment 
of one of the peers of recent creation? As Sir Percy 
Scott would say—‘‘ I wonder.’’ 

I am, etc., 
‘* LiFELONG Tory ”’ 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


Calvin Coolidge. By M. E. Hennessey. 
Putnam. gs. net. 


ERY little was known in this country of Calvin 

Coolidge till last August, when he succeeded to 
the Presidency of the United States on the death of 
Mr. Harding, and not a great deal is known here of 
him now. In England scant attention is paid as a 
rule to the American Vice-Presidents, and Mr. 
Coolidge, when elected Vice-President, was no excep- 
tion. Even in the United States the Vice-President 
does not play a commanding part. Virtually his sole 
business is to preside over the sessions of the Senate, 
in which he has a vote only in the case of a tie. But 
the post has attached to it the particular provision that 
the occupant of it, if the President dies during their 
common term of office, automatically steps into his 
place. Not many Vice-Presidents have had this ex- 
perience, but Mr. Coolidge is one of them. Mr. Hen- 
nessey’s book, which is the first biography of the 
President that we have seen, is intended to supply that 
answer, and does so in large measure. It is rather too 
objective to be a complete answer; one cannot but 
suspect that President Coolidge has, to use an Ameri- 
can idiom, more sides to him than Mr. Hennessey in- 
dicates, or he would scarcely be where he is. Frankly 
the work is an appreciation, almost an eulogy, of its 
subject, but it does tell the story of Calvin Coolidge, 
from his birth to the close of last year, in considerable 
and no doubt trustworthy detail. 

‘The story of the man is the latest romance of 
American politics,’’ writes Mr. Hennessey, who has 
for his sub-title ‘ From a Green Mountain Farm to 
the White House.’ It is a remarkable story enough, 
but there is no romance about it; and the sub-title is 
rather misleading. It is a story of the triumph of 
character. Calvin Coolidge was born on July 4, 1872, 
at Plymouth Notch, a little hill-town of Vermont, the 
‘*Green Mountain State,’’ his father being a sub- 
stantial farmer and store-keeper, who had been repre- 
sentative and senator in the State Legislature. He 
went to Amherst College, and after graduation re- 
turned to the farm in the hills, and spent the summer 
working as ‘‘ an all-round farm hand ”’ to his father. 
But he had made up his mind to study law. In 1897 
he was called to the bar, and began practising at 
Northampton in Massachusetts. Two or three years 
later he took up politics, and after serving in some 
minor offices he was elected a member of the State 
Legislature in 1906; in 1912 he became State senator ; 
and in 1919 was Governor of Massachusetts, with 
headquarters at Boston. 

This very successful record did not mean, however, 
that he was a political figure of national importance ; 
he was merely prominent locally. But it did mean that 
he was in excellent training. And then occurred an 
event which made him known to every American—the 
Boston Police strike, with regard to which he laid 
down the doctrine—and sound doctrine it was—that 
‘*There was no right to strike against the public safety 
by anybody, anywhere, at any time.’’ Out of 1,544 
policemen, 1,117 struck and ‘‘ walked out.’’ For a 
short time the great and historic city of Boston was a 
prey to anarchy. Despite the protests of the powerful 
American Federation of Labour and the advice of many 
timid politicians of his own party, Governor Coolidge 
called out the State Guard and restored order; nor 
were the strikers reinstated. There were people who 
told him that he had committed political suicide, but 
he held on his way without flinching. It was his firm 


and courageous handling of this strike that made him 
famous all over the United States, and certainly pro- 
cured for him his nomination and election as Vice- 
President. 
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There is one thing about Calvin Coolidge that dis- 
tinguishes him from all other successful politicians the 
world over. President Coolidge is not only no orator, 
but he has an almost infinite capacity for silence. As 
a young man he was called ‘‘ Cal. the Silent.’’ 


A RIPE SCHOLAR 


Elizabethans. By A. H. Bullen. Chapman and 
Hall. tos. 6d. net, 


ULLEN was a delightful man, and more than one 

novelist of the ’nineties made out of his personality 
a genial scholar leading young men to better things. 
These papers are the last of him, and he had intended 
to rewrite and enlarge them for publication at his 
Stratford Press. It is well to have them, for they 
illustrate Bullen’s broad humanity as well as his 
scholarship. He could deal with the difficulties of 
texts, but he is at his best in such estimates as these, 
of men like Drayton and Daniel. He gives credit 
where credit is due, and avoids the exaggerated rap- 
tures which editors have a way of applying to authors 
of no great moment. He says that the best of the 
Elizabethans have got into print, and that we can well 
believe. Most of them were busy writing for a living, 
and forced their Muse at times into ‘‘ vacant chaff 
well meant for grain.’’ They were both tedious and 
dainty, and Bullen has selected for us the daintiness. 
Dekker can be a real poet in his lyrics, but he wrote 
too much. Fulke Greville was a thinker, but harshly 
metaphysical. Chapman’s ‘ Shadow of Night ’ is dark, 
indeed, as Bullen says, but one of the editors of the 
new Cambridge Shakespeare promises to illuminate 
his obscurity. Drayton’s famous sonnet puts him on 
Shakespeare’s level, and we are glad to see the 
scholarly support adduced for the view that he saw 
and made use of the sonnets of the greater man. 
Modern readers may note that even in a time of great 
drama like the Elizabethan, bad plays drew large 
audiences. 

In two papers Bullen is on ground which specially 
delighted him. He returns to the grace of ‘ Dr. 
Thomas Campion,’ whom he rediscovered for an 
indolent world, and in ‘ William Bullein,’ his name- 
sake, he introduces a doctor and parson with the pride 
of one dilating on a family portrait. The last paper, 
on ‘ Shakespeare, the Englishman,’ has nothing novel 
in it, and is none the worse for that. As a national 
poet, Shakespeare did much, but he forgot to celebrate 
the Armada. 

The book is well produced, but Danae has lost a 
syllable, and Seneca’s best-known line is given as: 


Curae leves loquuntur majores stupent. 
For ‘‘ majores’’ read ingentes.’’ 


THE TIGHT ROPE 


Kensington Gardens. By Humbert Wolfe. 
Benn. 6s, net. 


HE very fact that one cannot place Mr. Wolfe is a 

feather in his cap. On that delicate dividing line 
which after all does not divide wit from beauty, but 
unites the two, he balances himself with the perfect 
dexterity of the original. If he owes anything directly 
to anybody, it is to Mr. de la Mare; but even of this 
influence one cannot be sure. A tight-rope perform- 
ance is bound to be somewhat lonely ; and Mr. Wolfe’s 
verse is so crisp, simple and precise, that it must be 
itself or nothing. One false step would betray it. But 
there is no real danger of a false step; these are no 
mere antics of trained skill, they are the authentic self- 
expression of a poet, and, as such, could not be other 
than they are. It is the brevity, the neatness, the 
irony, the absence of poetry’s conventional stilts and 
mask, which tempt one into false comparisons. The 
grace is not really of the study or of the drawing- 
room—it is of Kensington Gardens. Children will no* 
(it is to be hoped) understand these poems to the full, 
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but they will enjoy them. There is one thing about 
them, indeed, which not the most adult could under- 
stand: and that is Mr. Wolfe’s exasperating habit of 
putting his commas at the beginning of the line in- 
stead of the end—as thus: 

The out-of-work heard 

» as he pulled out his dinner, 


the boys in the roadway 
shouting the winner. 


He munched his one sandwich, 
and wondered who 
had won. Moaned a pigeon: 
** Not you, not you.”’ 
The habit is not even consistently maintained: why 
does that second stanza not begin : 
He munched his one sandwich 
» and wondered who... ? 
But these be the mysteries of modernity. 
The restraint and humour of ‘ The Grey Squirrel ’ 
emphasize its profundity : 
Like a small grey 
coffee-pot 
sits the squirrel. 
He is not 


all he should be, 

kills by dozens 

trees, and eats 

his red-brown cousins, 


The keeper, on the 
other hand 

» who shot him, is 
a Christian, and 


loves his enemies, 
which shows 
the squirrel was not 
one of those. 
For a last quotation—and quotation is the only 
adequate comment—take the more ambitious ‘ St. 
Peter ’: 
In Kensington Gardens this morning at seven 
we met Saint Peter—if you please 
shut out (he let us know) from heaven, 
because he’d dropped or lost his keys. 


What was he doing? You’ll hardly credit 
our tale. He’d launched the largest yacht 
the Round Pond ever saw, and said it 
was one he’d found there on the spot. 


But Ann knew better. He had found it 
where no winds ruffle sails—thought she— 

and how could they, who stood around it, 
sail it if there was no more sea? 


And “‘ look! ’”? Ann said. I thought she beckoned 
to someone—but no doubt the trees 
misled us both, or else that second 
Saint Peter must have found the keys. 
In brief, if you read this book once, you will read it 
twice. 


STUART ENGLAND 


Social Life in Stuart England. By Mary Coate. 
Methuen. 6s. net. 


HE modern historian takes a justifiable pride in 

wearing his or her learning lightly as a flower. Miss 
Coate has gathered a whole posy of blossoms from her 
researches, which have originally, no doubt, ornamented 
her lectures at Lady Margaret. Her book is very 
entertaining, and should be a useful supplement to 
Macaulay’s famous chapter on the social condition of 
England in 1685. It is largely the fruit of original 
work among State papers and seventeenth-century 
letters. | Miss Coate has methodically arranged her 
material in a series of chapters on such subjects as 
squires and rural economy, Stuart women and children, 
parsons and the Universities, seamen and soldiers, 
roads and inns and beggars. As a central idea, she 
has taken the fact that, in the seventeenth century, 
‘* two tendencies were struggling for predominance in 
the mind of the average Englishman—an historical 
spirit, which led him to cite precedent for all his actions ; 
and at the same time an inquisitive temper, which 


drove him to recast his beliefs and lay the foundation 
of a new order.’’ Thus she finds certain common quali- 
ties underlying all her illustrations of social life and 
character—‘‘ the eager curiosity of the Renaissance 
the lively interest in ideas of a speculative age, and the 
passionate attachment to home and fatherland of a 
warm-hearted people.’’ 

But the illustrations are quite interesting in them- 
selves, apart from their usefulness. There is some- 
thing very modern in the strong-minded lady who 
writes, ‘‘ I married three times, never with entire satis- 
faction,’’ and in Strafford’s bullish remark that as 
Lord Deputy he was ‘‘ forced to make bold with the 
gallows, for nothing else will put life into an Irish- 
man.’’ We rather like the despairing advertisement 
for the black-haired maid who stole her mistress’s 
clothes and ran away “‘ in a greyish cloth turned and 
a coloured paragon upper petticoat and a green tawney 
under one.’’ Pleasant too is the sketch of the Lady 
Bountiful, who adorned the communion table in her 
parish church ‘‘ with carpet of blue silk embroidered 
with gold and covered the floor of the chancel with sky- 
coloured silk.’’ It is long, fortunately, since there was 
an ale-house in which the most atrabilious critic could 
say that ‘‘ The Balliol men continually and by per- 
petuall bubbeing add art to their natural stupidity to 
make themselves perfect sots,’’ or that the dons of 
New College were ‘‘ given to vaine brutish pleasures, 
so that they degenerate in learning.’’ A number of 
good reproductions from contemporary prints add to 
the interest of this entertaining little book. 


THE COMFORTABLE CENTURY 


The Diary of a Country Parson: The Reverend 
James Woodforde, 1758-1781. Edited by 
John Beresford. Milford: Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


OMFORT, says Balzac, is the only good thing 

there is in England, and what could be more com- 
fortable than a parson in the eighteenth century with 
an easy country living, good food, agreeable neigh- 
bours, and a dash of sport? The details of food and 
drink in this Diary are amazingly copious, and we 
wonder how the swallowers kept their health, though 
rhubarb is occasionally mentioned. The pleasures of 
the table seem the chief concern of one who was a 
Fellow of New College. The pleasures of the mind he 
omitted, or kept even out of his daily record. After 
going through these pages twice, we do not recall a 
single book read, or a single classical quotation. Per- 
haps the editor has cut out some of these references 
as dull to the present age. We hear of national 
affairs, when the country is alarmed, but never of Dr. 
Johnson. A sermon of Swift’s is set as an imposition 
at Oxford, where the diarist was Proctor for a while. 
The University examinations at this period were almost 
farcical, and the drinking was deep. The parson’s 
work, first in Somerset and then in Norfolk, never 
seems to be harassing. He recognizes the acknow- 
ledged mistresses of the well-to-do, though after pro- 
test they may be turned out of a seat in church, where 
the incontinent poor are publicly rebuked. The cover 
of the book talks about a ‘‘ complete view of village 
life.’? But we read much more of the parson than of 
his people, though intimate details of the countryside 
turn up here and there. He evidently has a delightfully 
easy temper. He feasts his farmers on tithe days with 
the greatest good will; he is, as he notes of somebody 
else, a ‘‘ mighty sensible affable man’’; and he can 
do a bit of doctoring : 

My boy Jack had another touch of the Ague about noon. I 
gave him a dram of gin at the beginning of the fit and pushed 
him headlong into one of my Ponds and ordered him to bed 
immediately and he was better after it and had nothing of the 
cold fit after, but was very hot... 

We should say that the diarist was quite lacking in 
any spiritual sense, if he did not include some little 
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prayers. There is certainly a charm about his quiet | deal to say on this subject. He readily admits that the 


country life, and his kindliness may have been more 
effectual than the keenness of other ministers. We 
have—apart from the rather disgusting zeal for eating— 
known just such a country parson, a scholar who took 
a college living, walked smiling round his parish, read 
little and worried nobody. Mr. Beresford has added to 
the pleasure of the Diary by his notes; but, if he is 

oing to print it for a long run of further years, we 
ask to be spared some of the entries about the dinners. 
Perhaps as the parson grows older, he will expect less 
to eat. 


A SETTLER’S ROMANCE 


The Call of the Veld. By Leonard Flemming. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. net, 


R. FLEMMING’S cheery and fascinating book 

should be put into the hands of every boy with a 
taste for rural joys who is meditating a career of land 
work in the Colonies. It is a veritable epic of home- 
building. The author has the same passionate affec- 
tion for the land which the labour of his own hands 
has reclaimed that we see in the French peasants of 
Balzac and Zola. His enthusiasm for the task of 
‘building up a farm in the back veld without any 
capital ’’ is contagious, and no reader can close his 
book without feeling that he presents a spectacular 
example of what Stevenson used to call true success 
in life. Lord Buxton once said, after listening to a 
lecture which Mr. Flemming had given in London on 
the building of his farm, that he showed that ‘‘if a man 
cared to put his heart into his work, he could do almost 
anything.’’ The difficulties of the work are not unduly 
minimized ; Mr. Flemming compares his job to that of 
‘trying to change the shape of the Rock of Gibraltar 
with a pen-knife.’’ He had the great advantage of 
having been bred on a sheep-run in Australia. We 
doubt if any one could hope to emulate his success 
without a similar training. Even so, it was an up-hill 
struggle. 

The thrilling chapter on the drought which was one 
of the author’s worst set-backs—though in the end he 
came through it with triumph—shows that success is 
not always within the control of even the most skilled 
and arduous worker. The chapter called ‘ My Riches ’ 
explains the secret as well as the reward of Mr. Flem- 
ming’s achievement; if the expression were not now- 
adays in ill repute, we should describe it truthfully as 
a prose poem. 


A STUDY IN EVOLUTION 


Making of Man. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net. 


FTER a long life spent mainly in the study and 

teaching of physical science, Sir Oliver Lodge has 
summed up his opinion of the habitable world in this 
earnest and deeply interesting little book. Even those 
who may not agree with all its conclusions will accept 
it as a faithful and zealous attempt to give some 
answer to the puzzling riddle presented by the universe 
to all who can think closely about it. In many ways 
it reminds us—at least in its aim, though not in its 
method—of Tait and Stewart’s book on ‘ The Unseen 
Universe,’ over which it has the advantage of half-a- 
century’s advance in science. 

Sir Oliver Lodge begins with a brief but suggestive 
summary of the latest views on life, matter and energy, 
and offers as a working hypothesis the suggestion that 
‘*in all probability life’s direct connexion is not with 
matter at all, but with its ethereal counterpart.’’ 
Matter, indeed, is now ‘‘ turning out to be one of the 
forms of energy—a newly-discovered form, discovered 
largely through the genius of Einstein.’’ It is only 
through this channel that the possibility of the survival 
of human personality can be explored on scientific 
grounds, and of course Sir Oliver Lodge, as a pro- 
tagonist of such research in this country, has a good 
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question is one of evidence, and that he acts pontific- 
ally in asserting that ‘‘ there is evidence for survival, 
and that some of the evidence is thoroughly good.”’ 
We quite agree with him that it should be examined 
‘* with caution and patience and critical care, but with 
an open, not a closed mind.’’ One of the best scientific 
aphorisms that we know. is dropped here, by the way, 
in a footnote—‘‘ the assertions of men of genius are 
often of value: their denials, seldom or never.’’ Cer- 
tainly Sir Oliver Lodge’s assertions are always sug- 
gestive. He very seldom denies anything but pessimism. 


OUR BEST BATSMAN 


My Cricket Memories. By J. B. Hobbs. Witha 
Foreword by P. G. H. Fender. Heinemann. 
6s. net. 


HERO once explained that he was a good man, 

with a name blazed by rumour above the stars; 

but he belonged to the early world of legend, and had, 

too, a goddess for a mother. The retired cricketer is 

privileged to play his battles over again, and a York- 

shire book of the sort is one of the best we know. The 

batsman still in the game can hardly produce a satis- 

factory narrative: he cannot praise his own hundreds, 

as a critic would do, nor can he criticize freely those 
who are playing with him to-day. 

Hobbs is hampered by these difficulties, and his mere 
mention of scores becomes a little dull. He is evidently 
a player of marked temperament, given to superstition 
and responsive to the mood of the crowd. Taken as a 
baby to see the Australians on the cricket-field, he 
crowed so lustily that one of them prophesied his future 
prowess at the game. We do not think that he sucked 
a pencil equally early. The Surrey captain writes in the 
Foreword of the book as “‘ breathing . . . his person- 
ality, ability, and grace.” Few men can hope to be 
graceful in two difficult arts—batting and writing. 
Hobbs remarks that when he was completing his 
hundredth hundred ‘“‘ no one threw me up ‘ one to hit,’ 
like you read of in magazine stories!” He taught 
himself how to bat, but he does not know how to wield 
a pen. Why did he not get a competent hand to look 
over his stuff? Long may he flourish at the Oval! He 
has not of late had the best of health and luck. 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 
The Heavenly Ladder. By Compton Mackenzie. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 
Love Us All! By A. Neil Lyons. 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. net. 
Red Sand. By T.S. Stribling. Nisbet. 
net. 


ACH of these books gets a factitious interest from 
its place in the author’s creative career. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie, having raised enormous 
hopes and disappointed them, has, with an admirable 
courage, started building afresh on as large a scale 
as ever, and devoted three volumes to the story of 
Mark Lidderdale. Michael Fane, in the first instance, 
had only two; but Michael’s two were, I should judge, 
longer than Mark’s three. And then Michael went on 
again. But he was all over the place. His story lost 
coherence. In ‘ The Alltar Steps,’ ‘ The Parson’s 
Progress,’ and ‘ The Heavenly Ladder,’ Mr. Mac- 
kenzie has kept a tighter hand on himself. He has not 
altogether resisted the temptation of his own fluency, 
but the detail, if excessive, is not widely dispersed. 
Moreover—and this is a great merit—the third 
volume of the trilogy is the best. I sometimes wonder 
if the modern authors who choose the trilogy or sequel 
form, and carry on their characters from one book to 
another over silences of many months, realize what a 
demand they are making on their readers and on them- 
selves. They are challenging great comparisons: but 
it may be said that they cannot write at all without 
doing that. I mean rather that they are demanding 
of their readers exceptional memory, or of themselves 
an almost superhuman power of characterization. 
Characters which in their own small way seem quite 
definite, and well worth reading about for the moment, 
have a way of losing their outlines after the lapse of 
a little time, and flowing into the general void. Per- 
haps, indeed, it is by this test that the masters are 
most certainly to be distinguished from the rest. It 
is difficult enough to carry on one’s grasp of the plot 
—the family relationships, and so forth—from one of 
Thackeray’s novels to another; but there is never any 
difficulty in carrying on one’s acquaintance with the 
characters. The difficulty, the impossibility, would be 
to forget them. It is not a question of one’s memory, 
indeed: one knows these people: one may for- 
get things about them—what they did, what 
their names were—but one goes on _ knowing 
them, just as one goes on knowing people in life. 
Now, by contrast, from the two earlier books about 
Mark Lidderdale, I retain a vivid recollection of certain 
places and incidents, a general acquaintance with the 
nature of Mark’s aspirations and history, but abso- 
lutely no conception of his character whatever. Of 
course the fault may be mine, and certainly in a 
measure it must be mine: but why do I get a different 
experience from Thackeray? I think it is because 
Thackeray creates and Mr. Mackenzie only manufac- 
tures. The comparison must not be considered unfair. 
Nobody ever, it is true, expected Mr. Mackenzie to 
turn out to be a Thackeray: but most of us seriously 
thought that he might turn out to be so considerable a 
writer as to merit a place among the lesser masters, 
among those whose creative work can be judged by 
the same standards, though it cannot attain to the 
same height, as the work of the very great. For my 
own part, I seriously think so still; but a curb will 
have to be put on that fatal facility, which seems to 
pour out good and bad indifferently, if the natural good 
is to be refined into excellence. Mr. Mackenzie could 
make a story, and a well-written, smoothly-running 
story, out of anything or nothing: perhaps what the 
Muse demands of him is to await the story which 
makes itself, which grows because it must. Mark 
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7s. 6d. 


Lidderdale’s adventures are much more interesting 
in ‘ The Heavenly Ladder’ than they were in its 


predecessors : plot and incident, till near the end, are 
indeed almost painfully exciting : but when the war is 
called upon to provide a deciding spiritual experience, 
we feel that the terrible god has been brought out of 
the machine in order to lay the puppet back in its box. 
As for the final reception into the Roman Catholic 
Church, it assuredly might have been Mark’s lot as 
it has been the lot of many; but again the mechanism 
is that of the deus ex machina; there is no esthetic 
necessity. The good part of the book, comprising the 
earlier two-thirds of it, treats of Mark’s attempts to 
convert his Cornish flock to his own views and prac- 
tices. He has against him local conservatism, sus- 
picion and brutality of mind: he is at loggerheads with 
his bishop: he suffers the extreme of disappointment 
and loneliness. Mr. Mackenzie paints a ghastly—I 
hope, an unfair—picture of the Cornish village; the 
views held and expressed about the innocent Mark are 
grotesquely disgusting. But there is no doubt that 
the struggle is extraordinarily well told; the minor 
characters are blocked in sharply, the dialogue is 
natural and telling, the action is dramatic, even Mark 
himself here develops a consistent character. 

If you have read and admired ‘ Arthur’s ’ and ‘ Six- 
penny Pieces,’ by Mr. Neil Lyons, you will find ‘ Love 
Us All!’ a disappointment after them; but you will 
enjoy it all the same. If you have never read any- 
thing by Mr. Neil Lyons before, you will congratulate 
yourself on the discovery of an artist with an entirely 
original manner. This seems to be a collection of his 
second-rate and even third-rate work, but it is a book 
which no other living writer could have produced. Its 
grimly sympathetic humour, its vivacity, its astringent 
benevolence—the way in which its strongest effects are 
implied by its lightest notes, in its briefest sketches— 
its range of human sympathy ...I could go on 
enumerating qualities, but I could never achieve a 
description. There are better writers than Mr. Neil 
Lyons, and many worse: there is nobody like him. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Stribling made a hit, 
not long ago, with ‘ Fombombo.’ He has exercised the 
restraint imposed by a true artistic conscience in not 
attempting to repeat the particular note of irony and 
adventure which rendered that novel so remarkable. In 
‘Red Sand’ the externals are roughly similar, but 
the style and theme are entirely different. ‘ Fom- 
bombo ’ was comedy—grim, but still comic: ‘ Red 
Sand’ is tragedy—humorous, but still tragic. Its 
hero is a Venezuelan bull-fighter, a peon in origin, 
who, attaining wealth and fame by his profession, 
aspires to enter the aristocracy, and falls in love with 
a remote and exquisite lady. In a way, the subject is 
old: Mr. Stribling, however, gives it more than a new 
setting. He does not merely transplant the old pathos 
and humour of the situation to an admirably described 
world of colour and sunshine: he makes his people 
individual and universal. He moves us with their pas- 
sions. He creates. And the irony is even subtler than 
that of ‘ Fombombo.’ 

The most subtly drawn of the characters is com- 
mentator rather than protagonist: he is a poet, and 
Mr. Stribling dares to quote his poetry : 

If this be my last 

Let me bare my breast to its creeping gold, 

Let me clasp the sun in my arms and drink its light to the 

last drop. 

I will absorb it all, the sun, the mountains, level lake 

of pearl, 

Cathedral towers like curious carven isles, 

And swallows dipping to the misty sea. 

This moment I am they, 

Their mystic whole somehow dissolved in me; 

Each disparate part knows not itself, nor the whole the 

aching beauty of the whole. 

Without me, all were chaos. 


Therefore, oh black-horned bull, 

Knock not too roughly at a torero’s breast 

With keen, inquisitive horns, lest thy rash fury 

Shatter sunrise, light and fragrance, 

Swallows dipping to a misty sea, and plunge all into endless 
and untimely might. 


Surely Mr. Stribling is justified in his daring. 
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Other New Novels 


6 HE SHOT’ (By Sybil Creed. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. net) is a mystery-story, a 
murder-story, in a sense even a detective-story. 

But it is as unlike the ordinary stories classified under 
such headings as it could well be. Its style is vivid 
and abrupt to the point of affectation ; its characteriza- 
tion is a pleasing blend of the modern-psychological 
and the ancient-fantastic. These special qualities put 
it in a class apart: but the fact remains that there is a 
man found shot, that first one person and then another 
is suspected of having murdered him, that the true 
explanation of his unfortunate end is kept artfully con- 
cealed to within the last few pages, and that one reads 
on mainly for the sake of discovering the mystery’s 
solution. Miss Creed must rank high among con- 
temporary writers in this kind, despite some irritating 
tricks of language and the unnecessary extra mystery 
of an old woman who appears to claim supernatural 
powers. 

Mr. John Ferguson takes us back to a time when 
anybody exercising or professing such powers was 
more than likely to be burnt as a witch. His ‘ Mr. 
Kello ’ (Harrap. 7s. 6d. net) tells of a stern and cruel 
minister of religion in the Scotland of John Knox: a 
man who, driven by remorse for an early sin, believes 
it to be his duty to expiate it by hunting out and de- 
nouncing witches. Ultimately, Mr. Kello falls a 
victim to precisely those blind and ugly passions of 
the people which he has spent his life in arousing. The 
tale is told in a bare, harsh, and impressive manner, 
and rises at the end to a scene of tragic irony and 
intensity. 

A very different kind of historical novel is provided 
by Mr. Roberts (‘ Lovers in Acadie. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. Dent. 4s. 6d. net). He has chosen the place 
and period of Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline ’—‘*‘ Where 
is the thatch-roofed village, the home of Acadian 
farmers? ’’ He writes in a pleasantly formal style, 
has a great fund of historical and geographical know- 
ledge, and entangles his hero and heroine in a number 
of dangers. One knows throughout that the end will 
be happy, just as in ‘ Mr. Kello’ one knows through- 
out that there is tragedy waiting. 

‘Great Waters’ (By Vere Hutchinson. Cape. 
7s. 6d. net) is a third historical novel with an abundance 
of local colour, of bloodshed, of movement, of life— 
and of death. The time is the middle of the eighteenth 
century: the place, the pirate-haunted seas: the hero 
himself, is ‘‘ buccaneer, freebooter, rover, cut-throat ”’ 
—but no ordinary follower of the vocation. The story 
is highly ingenious and the character-drawing highly 
ambitious: the writing is in a strain of violence and 
exaltation, which fits well enough with the subject. 
_Two types of modern novel dealing with social con- 
ditions are illustrated in ‘ Weeds’ (By Edith Summers 
Kelley. Cape. 7s. 6d. net) and ‘ The Morlocks ’ (By 
James C. Welsh, M.P. Jenkins. 2s. 6d. net). Both 
draw the lives of people worn and embittered by grind- 
ing hardship and poverty; but Miss Kelley’s tale of 
the tobacco-plantations of Kentucky is entirely ob- 
jective, centres its interest entirely in the passions and 
desires of the individuals she creates; whereas Mr. 
Welsh is frankly concerned to make a political point. 
Judith, Miss Kelley’s heroine, is a remarkable char- 
acter: her eager vitality, the fight’ between her love 
of life and her hatred of the circumstances in which she 
has to live, are memorable. As her spirit wears itself 
out against things too hard even for it, as the romance 
of her love is quenched in the sordidness of poverty- 
stricken marriage, the reader’s symp:athy is held more 
and more strongly. Miss Kelley is :an artist of con- 
siderable attainments. Mr. Welsh, on the other hand, 
though he writes well and unpretentiously, has mixed 
two strains’ which refuse to join in an: artistic whole. 
His picture of the actual burdens and. dangers of the 
working miner’s life is admirable— deeply feli, and 


Broadway House 


THE COLLAPSE OF 
CENTRAL EUROPE 


By K. F. NOWAK. 
Introduction by VISCOUNT HALDANE. 
The moving record of a tremendous tragedy. 15s. net 


LA BELLE STUART. By CYRIL HUGHES HART- 
MANN, B.Litt. 12s. 6d. net. A biography of Frances 
Teresa Stuart, Duchess of Richmond, including her 
adventures, amorous and political, in life and society 
at the Court of Charles I]. With 12 fine full-page 
Illustrations. 

CHRONICLES OF A RUSSIAN FAMILY. By SERGEI 
AKSAKOV. Translated by M. C. BEVERLEY. Intro- 
duction by PRINCE D. S. MIRSKY. 12s. 6d. net. 
“The finest thing the Broadway Translations have 
given us; for here is a translator who can translate, 
who has made the immortal love-story live in pure and 
convincing English that will make the young lovers 
as beloved as Richard Feverel.’’—Northern Review. 

CZAR FEODOR IOANNOVITCH: a Drama by ALE* IS 
K. TOLSTOI. Translated into verse by ALFRED 
HAYES. Preface by C. NABOKOFF. 5s. net. This 
play, one of the most splendid dramas in European 
literature, is to be produced by the Moscow Art Theatre 
in London this summer. 

BYRON THE MAN. By R. L. BELLAMY, LI.D. 5s. net. 
A brief vivid biography of the poet from his earliest 
days and struggles to his heroic death in Greece. 

A BOOK OF CHARACTERS. Compiled and translated 
by RICHARD ALDINGTON, with an Introduction 
and Notes. 12s. 6d. net. A definitive collection from 
the great character-writers, Theophrastus, Earle, Over- 
bury, La Bruyére, and over seventy others ; containing 
descriptions of countless types of personages from inn- 
keepers to bawds, from pedants, boasters, flatterers, 
to a she-precise hypocrite.” 

BLOCK-PRINTING A BOOK-ILLUSTRATION IN 
JAPAN. By LOUISE NORTON BROWN. 84s. net. 
A folio with 43 illustrations (18 in colour), indexes of 
Titles and of Artists, &c. ‘‘ The work and knowledge 
which have gone to the preparation of this sumptuous 
volume are immense, and collectors will hail it with 
delight as a boon worthy of the expectation it had 
aroused.’’—Saturday Review. 

ISLAMIC BOOKBINDINGS. By F. SARRE. 105s. net. 
A folio, with 40 plates (36 in colour). Edition limited 
to 550 copies for England and America. ‘* Thorough- 
ness and magnificence of scale are characteristic of 
Islamic Bookbindings. The production of the book 
leaves nothing to be desired.’-—Saturday Review. 

ELEPHANTS AND ETHNOLOGISTS. By Professor G. 
ELLIOT SMITH. With 52 full-page woodcuts, tail- 
pieces, maps, etc., by A. H. GERRARD. § 4to, 
15s. net. This fascinating book reveals new facts as to 
early relations between Central America and Asia of the 
greatest importance to the history of civilisation. 

MEDICINE, MAGIC, & RELIGION. By W. H. R. 
RIVERS, F.R.S. Preface by Prof. G. ELLIOT 
SMITH. 10s. 6d. net. The first world-wide survey of 
the ways and the thoughts of primitive medicine-men 
and magicians ; with a chapter on Medicine and Mind. 
** Always, as we read, we feel in close contact with 
a mind that is really thinking, really pushing through 
to some new truth, and we are braced in spirit.’’— 
Nation. 

JUDAISM AND THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY. 5s. net. Contains an Introduction by Dr. 
Cohen ; The Apocalypses, by Prof. F. C. Burkitt ; The 
Jews of Babylon, by Elkan N. Adler; The Significance 
of Pharisaism, by R. Travers Herford; and Josephus, 
by H. St. John Thackeray. ‘‘ I can recommend this 
book. Masterly expositions of the results of recent 
scholarship.’’—Saturday Review. 


THREE PLAYS OF 
LUNACHARSKI 


Translated by L. A. MAGNUS, 'LL.B., and 
K. WALTER. 7s. 6d. net. 


** One might really call him, with Pirandello, one of 
the most promising of living writers anywhere in the 
world.’’— Spectator. 

A List of Spring Books of the Broadway House 
will be sent free on application. 


George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 
Kegan Paul & Co., Ltd., London, E.C. 4. 
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simply told: but his ‘* Morlocks’’ (members of a 
secret revolutionary society which commits outrages 
and spreads disaster among the pits) have all the un- 
convincingness of creatures introduced for a didactic 
rather than an esthetic purpose. Mr. Welsh, more- 
over, in attempting to give under one view the facts 
of yesterday, or to-day, and the incidents of his own 
imagining, has come up against a difficulty which 
many contemporary novelists have discovered but none 
has solved. 

Somewhat similar is Mr, Garrett’s problem in ‘ The 
Driver ’ (By Garet Garrett. Constable. 7s. 6d. net). 
Not that he has anything particular to teach; but his 
subject compels him to suggest a mixture of recent 
history with fiction. The hero is a ‘‘ professional 
speculator, floor trader, broker, broker’s_ broker, 
private counsellor, tipster, grey bird of mystery. An 
offensive, insulting man.’’ His rise to immense wealth 
and power through Wall Street operations is told with 
skill and gusto, and makes a more-than-readable book. 

‘A Dominie’s Five’ (By A. S. Neill. Jenkins. 5s. 
net) has some slight interest as an account of an edu- 
cational experiment; the author tells a story to five 
children, and they interrupt at will; and he deduces 
from what they like and dislike—or should one rather 
say he reads into what they like and dislike ?—a theory 
of education. ‘ The Symbolic Island’ (By Kenneth 
Ingram. The Damian Press. 5s. net) has also pre- 
sumably a theory to expound, but its author takes so 
much interest in concrete human beings, and possesses 
so cheery a sense of humour, that the theoretical teach- 
ing does not obtrude itself. He maroons on an island 
a number of ordinary people—a financier, a civil ser- 
vant, a clergyman and so on—and leaves them for 
a while to argue, and fight, things out. We are re- 
minded a little of ‘ The Admirable Crichton’ and a 
little of ‘ The New Republic ’; but Mr. Ingram strikes 
an original note. ‘ The Ants of Timothy Thiimmel,’ 
again, by A. Ferenczy (Cape. 7s. 6d. net) suggests 
literary parallels—‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ for one and 
‘ Penguin Island’ for another. The history of the 
ants is, of course, a satiric comment on human his- 
tory; and it is extremely well done. Mr. Ferenczy’s 
entomological knowledge, which we cannot presume 
to gauge, appears to be enormous. 

Mr. Norman Davey, in his high-spirited ‘ Yesterday ’ 
(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net), escapes all burdens 
of fact and theory, and gives his fancy rein. He tells 
how the Isle of Wight rose against ‘‘ the harsh tyranny 
of England ’’; and he makes it exceedingly funny. If 
a parallel were wanted here, one would think of George 
Birmingham: but Mr. Davey’s vein is his own. 

Sentimentality is the enemy in Miss Christine Jope- 
Slade’s ‘ The House of Broken Dreams’ (Nisbet. 
7s. 6d. net), which is rather a disappointment after her 
last novel: the plot is absurd without any of the fun 
of absurdity. The same enemy must be pronounced 
victorious in ‘ Enticement ’ (By Clive Arden. Parsons. 
7s. 6d. net). The heroine of this goes abroad with a 
singer for a ‘‘ Platonic ’’ holiday, encourages him to 
wander into her bedroom and bathroom at odd 
moments, and is much upset by the result. Subse- 
quently she marries a business man whom she loves in 
the physical sense, but still she hankers after her 
spiritual mate. A rather silly but not altogether unin- 
teresting book. 

‘Race’ (By William McFee. Secker. 7s. 6d. net) 
is very good, as one expects Mr. McFee to be; but it is 
somehow a little flat. Nothing much happens in it, 
though the future fame and fortune of two of its char- 


acters are foreshadowed; but one would not quarrel 
with absence of incident if the artistic point of the 
story were more apparent. The analysis of character 
is delicate, every detail is just, but the interplay of 
personality and event fails to appear. The little West 
Barnet community—the French youth invading it—the 
young men in the civil engineering firm—the girl who 
writes: what creative impulse holds them together? 
One cannot tell: yet it is a pleasure to read anything 
so well written : and perhaps that is a sufficient answer 
to critical doubts. 


FROM FENIMORE COOPER TO DICKENS 


The Fabulous Forties, 1840-1850. By Meade Minnigerode. 
Putnam. 17s. 6d. net. 


EADERS of American fiction, remembering the descriptions 

of society in the United States in the later novels of Feni- 

more Cooper, must often have been puzzled by the change 
that took place in it to make possible the atmosphere in which 
Dickens moved on his first voyage to America. The gap is only 
partially filled for us by Capt. Marryat and Mrs. Trollope, and we 
are glad to have this handsome and well-illustrated book to assist 
us to recover our bearings. The epoch witnessed the expansion 
of America from the Atlantic States to the Pacific; Texas, 
Oregon, California, the Plains, the Mormons, and the Gold Rush 
opened up new horizons to America and the Old World. It is 
this age that the author has attempted to bring before us, or 
rather the private life of the citizens of the great cities of the 
East. It is full of amusing anecdotes, from the story of the 
haberdashers who sold muslin robes for the Second Coming of 
the Lord down to the Macready riots at New York. The early 
days of Barnum, American fiction of the lurid order, popular 
songs, and the exploits of the young men about town are des- 
cribed in turn, and the book closes with ‘* And then on January 
24, 1848, John Marshall, a foreman at Sutter’s sawmill, found a 
lump of gold ”; and Ho! for California. 

It was a wonderful time. The traditions of the old European 
world had been judged by emigrants who had seen it from 
beneath, and had been found wanting in the new balances. 
Wanting, yet wanted: while they were rejected they still formed 
the standard of comparison, and the common feeling of the 
American people angrily resented any suggestion that native 
productions and manners were in any way inferior to those of 
the other hemisphere. The cultivated society of Boston, of 
Philadelphia, and of Virginia had been cut off by a generation 
from the ancestors whose first home had been in England, while 
the rest of America only knew it as the enemy whom they had 
successfully humbled to the dust. Insular, ignorant, and proud, 
a new nation had been born, and it is the birth-throes of this 
nation that the author so well describes. 


A SHORT VIEW OF BYRON 


Byron: The Rede Lecture of 1924. By Herbert Hensley 
Henson. Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


R. HENSON could not be dull, but he does not seem to us 

to have a strong critical interest in Byron as a poet. He is 

best in dealing with him on the moral side. He holds the 
accusation of ‘ Astarte ’’ proven, the scale of doubt being turned 
by ‘ Manfred.’ He credits Byron with ‘‘ the union of high 
literary gifts and practical sagacity.”” The latter he got, 
perhaps, from one side of his Scottish descent. He says, ‘* Of 
mo other poet can it be said that his life is the indispensable 
gloss on his verse.’’ What of Burns? As a man, Byron is 
interesting to everybody, because he gave himself away so com- 
pletely. That is the answer to Dr. Henson’s question at the 
end. We notice a reference to ‘‘ Mr. Leslie Stephen.”” A 
Cambridge reader should have corrected this to ‘‘ Sir.” 


The Mask for this quarter continues to pound away at 
the English Theatre. The principal thing in this number is a 
translation of Napoleon’s Moscow Decree for the Théétre 
francais. A list of Napoleon’s favourite pieces is interesting. We 
mote some of Rousseau’s operas. Mr. Gordon Craig criticizes 
A.B.W. and is moved to wrath and some fine prose by an 
obiter dictum of Mr. Lytton Strachey on ‘ The Tempest.’ The 
illustrations, original or reproductions, are alone enough to 
ensure that the Mask will one day be eagerly sought after. 

The Bermondsey Book has some excellent short papers. Mr. 
Bertrand Russell on ‘ How to Read History,’ Mr. Stuart Hodgson 
on ‘ High Brows,’ Mr. J. A. Spender on ‘ The Use of Words,’ 
and some quite good verse from Bermondsey writers, are only 
a few of the contributions which make up this interesting local 
effort. 
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SPRING LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
{| WRITE TO-DAY FOR A COPY. 


THE LIBRARY OF 


GREEK THOUGHT 


Edited by Principal Ernest BARKER, 
King’s College. 
5s. net each volume. 

The essentials of Greek thought and achievement in the fields of 
historical and literary observation are set out by means of carefully 
=. extracts translated from the chief Greek writers on these 
THREE NEW VOLUMES :— 

By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, M.A. 

GREEK CIVILIZATION AND CHARACTER. 
GREEK HISTORICAL THOUGHT. 

By J. D- DENNISTON, M.A. 

GREEK LITERARY CRITICISM. 


{ WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 
THE JOURNAL OF 


GEORGE FOX 
A REVISED TEXT 
Edited by NorMAN PENNEY, with Reproductions 
from Etchings by RoBERT SPENCE. 


5s. net. 

“You can dip into the po anywhere and find yourself readi 
on, for there is a spirit of reality in it and of human interest which 
lays hold of the mind and does not leave the heart untouched.’’ 

estminster Gazette. 


MOSS FROM A ROLLING STONE. By 


E. A. BrayLey Hopcetts. 10s. 6d. net. 
“A book packed with good stories. It is the liveliest collection 
that one could well wish to have.”-—The Graphic. 


A FOOTPATH-WAY IN GLOUCES- 
TERSHIRE. By Atcernon Gissinc. 


With Head and Tail Pieces by JoHN GaRsIDE. 
5s. net. 


Charming volume.’’—Morning Post. 
“A more reliable footpath companion it would be difficult to find.”— 
The Graphic. 


NEW FICTION. 
GLORY OF DON RAMIRO. The first 
English Translation. From the Spanish of 
Enrique Larreta, by L. B. Watton. 


7s. 6d. net. 
This book gives a brilliant picture of life under Philip II, by one 
of the leading contemporary Spanish novelists. 


TILL A’ THE SEAS GANG DRY. By 


Joun InnEs. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The scenes wherein the insane hatred of oe os and a dour, Rg 
suppressing Christian forgiveness of the Minister i ay 
dramatic climax are triumphs of narrative skill. on 


NEW BOOKS BY 


Cc. G. D. ROBERTS 


THE CANADIAN NATURALIST 


LOVERS IN ACADIE 4/6 net. 

THEY THAT WALK IN THE WILD. 
Illustrated, 6/- net. 

THE FORGE IN THE FOREST. 4/6 net. 


@m@- WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS OF OTHER WORKS 
BY THIS AUTHOR. 


AN INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE BOOK 


INDEX GENERALIS 1923-1924 
22s. 6d. net. 


* One may discover here everything about the main highways of 
learning.”—The Manchester Guardian. 

This welame gives the names of 70,000 Professors wry and 
Literary Men, with the subject in which they specialize Univer. 
sities and Colleges, 3,300 Libraries, and other veluable detailed 
information. 


Detailed prospectus post free on application. 


WARNER’S BOOK OF CRICKET. With 
40 Action Photographs. 7s, 6d. net. 

“A wonderful book. The section devoted to ‘ Bowli 
admirable, for it shows us the way famous bowlers use oy NW 
to get curious results, the mechanism of “googlie” bowling being must 
clearly revealed.’"—Morning Post. 


ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 
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READY MAY 24th. 
THE FIRST FOUR TITLES 1X 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
A SURVEY IN, TWELVE VOLUMES 


EACH 16/- NET 


THE STORY OF THE EMPIRE 


Sir Charles Lucas. 


THE CONSTITUTION, ADMINISTRA- 
TION, AND LAWS OF THE EMPIRE 
Prof. A. Berriedale Keith. 


THE RESOURCES OF THE EMPIRE 
AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT 


Evans Lewin. 


HEALTH PROBLEMS OF THE 
EMPIRE 
Dr. Andrew Balfour and Dr. H. H. Scott. 
Send for Illustrated Prospectus. 


JOHN PARIS 


Author of ‘‘ Kimono.”’ 


SAYONARA 


3rd Large Impression. 
Both the home and foreign sales of this brilliant Japanese 
novel continue to be very heavy. It has already rivalled 
the success of ‘‘ Kimono,”’ 


JOHN DRINKWATER 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
ENGLISH VERSE 


Leather 8s. 6d. Cloth 6s. 
“So noble an act of criticism. si, am, the happier for this 
anthology."—E. B. Ossorn in the Morning Post 


F. BRETT YOUNG 


Author of ‘‘ The Black Diamond,’ “‘ Pilgrim’s 
Rest,’”’ etc. 


WOODSMOKE 


2nd Large Impression. 
“Mr, Brett Young has added another fine achievement to his 
already successful work in fiction.”—British Weekly. 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


Author of ‘‘ The Memoirs of a Midget,’’ “‘ The 
Return,”’ etc. 


HENRY BROCKEN 


8s. 6d. net. 
rare imaginativeness, a poetry of criticism."”—The Times. 
Signed limited edition, 31s. 6d. 


COLLINS 2/6 NOVELS 
LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM. H. G. Wells. 
PILGRIM’S REST. F. Brett Young. 
THE KINGFISHER. Phyllis Bottome. 
THE WHIPPING GIRL. Ralph Rodd. 
The above New Books out of 83 in the series 
are on sale at every Bookseller and Bookstall. 


W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., LTD., 
48 PALL MALL 
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Round the Library 

R. GORDON HOME'’S interesting letter 

printed in this issue, regarding my com- 

, Ces ¥< ments on ‘ Roman York,’ demands some 

H.M. PSatiieeey s.0. notice. I am not a professional archeologist, but 

Pm PSN a devourer of many books, and, if John Morley’s 

definition may be trusted (I think it was his)— 

Medicine - An educated man is one who knows when 
a thing is proved’’—I may claim to be edu- 
Alcohol. Its actions on the Human cated. As regards the chief seat of the Brigantes 
Organism and the Roman roads of Yorkshire, the spade and the 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 1924. 1s. spade only can decide if they ever had a chief seat other 

_ Cloth 1s. 6d. than a moot-hill, or where the Roman roads actually 


be his.’-—Observer. 


Maternal Mortality. By Janet M. 
Campbell, M.D., M.S. 


The object of this report is to arouse the interest of the 
community in safeguarding motherhood. Price 1s. 


The Medical History of the Great War 


General History of the Medical Services. 
Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 463. 1921. 21s. 
Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 510. 1923. 21s. 
Vol. III. 8vo. pp. 556. 1924. 21s. 
Vol. III, just published, deals with questions on the Western Front, 
1916-1918, in Italy and in Egypt and Palestine. 


Contemporary Europe 
Soviet Russia 


A description of the various political units existing on 
Russian Territory with the Constitution of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. Two Maps. 

3rd Impression. 1s. 


Reparations 
Reports of the Expert Committees appointed by the 
Reparation Committee. Cmd. 2105. 3s. 


History 
Important Manuscripts in private collections :— 
Manuscripts of the Marquess of Down- 


shire. Vol. L. 
Papers of Sir William Trumbull. Parts 1& Il. 10s. 6d. 
each. Foreign and Domestic History 1680-1716. 


Manuscripts of Earl Bathurst 

A collection of special interest for the light it throws 
on the course of History from the peace of Amiens. to 
the fall of the Wellington Administration. 12s. 6d. 


Housing and Local Government 


Royal Commission on Local Govern- 


ment 

Minutes of Evidence. Part III. Evidence given on 
behalf of the County Councils’ Association and the 
Association of Municipal Corporations. 7s. 6d 


Building Industry 


Reports on the present condition of the Building 
Industry with regard to the carrying out of a full 
Housing Programme, having particular reference to 
the means of providing an adequate supply of labour 
and materials. 10 April, 1924. le 


All prices are net. Postage extra. 
May be obtained directly from the Sale Offices of 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON 
Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
28 Abingdon Street, S.W.1. 


MANCHESTER: York Street. 
CARDIFF : 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent. 
EDINBURGH : 120, George Street. 
BELFAST: 15, Donegall Square West. 


Or through any Bookseller. 


But, if I may say it without offence, when Mr. Home 
differs from Prof. Haverfield, I am irresistibly reminded 
of the Quaker lady who, when reminded of a precept 
of St. Paul, replied, ‘‘ There I differ from brother 


Paul.’’ 
* * 


I take this warning to myself, because I differ from 
Prof. Lethaby, one of our foremost architects, (and 
from Mr. Home), on the way Roman private houses 
of a good class were heated. Undoubtedly their floors 
were supported on columns, about eight inches square 
and two feet from centre to centre, roofed in with two- 
foot tiles. The empty space was heated by a furnace 
alight all the winter through, and the heated air passed 
up through pipes and passages in the walls. But I do 
not believe that the floor was heated in this way. Over 
the tiles was a layer of eight or more inches of cement 
and on that a layer of mosaic. Now I seem to re- 
member that cold storage engineers consider a wall 
of eight inches of ferro-concrete an efficient preventive 
of any heat getting through. Beside this, if the 
cement floor were thoroughly heated on its lower side, 
would it not split and disintegrate the mosaic when it 
cooled? I am almost afraid to quote Prof. Haverfield 
as being of the opinion ‘‘ that the heat did not pass 
through the floors into the rooms above; the floors 
were made specially thick to prevent that ’’ (p. 235). 
But as his editor has quite often added a note when 
Haverfield’s views had been shown to be erroneous, I 
am entitled to assume that this book still represents in- 
structed opinion. Will some concrete engineer tell us 
how much heat from hot air would get through one 
inch of tile, eight inches of concrete, and one inch of 


mosaic ? 
* * * 


Mr. A. F. Drake, whose views on Moridunum I re- 
ferred to lately, seems displeased with my kindly-meant 
notice of them. He particularly wishes it to be known 
that the book he sent for review bore an incorrect im- 
print (which he did not trouble to correct) and that 
copies can only be obtained from himself. He objects 
to my saying the Ottery river when I mean the river 
which runs by Ottery, as who should say the London 
river. He corrects the Victoria County History, think- 
ing he is correcting me, by suggesting Hembury Fort 
for Hembury Castle. Maybe he is right, but what be- 
comes of Budleigh Salterton as Moridunum then? 
Lastly, he triumphantly points to a road ‘* marked on 
the Survey map as Roman.’’ If Mr. Drake had the 
least right to express an opinion on the subject, other 
than the inalienable right of any Englishman in refer- 
ence to any subject, he would know that on the 
Ordnance Survey hundreds of roads are marked 
‘* Roman,”’ which are, like this, ancient track-ways of 
all ages from pre-historic times to the middle ages, but 
certainly not Roman. 

* * * 


A very interesting piece of military history has just 
been published by the Society of Army Historical Re- 
search as a special number of Vol. II of their Journal. 
It is ‘ The Orderly Book of Lord Ogilvy’s Regiment ’ 
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(price 6s.), from October 10, 1745, to April 21, 1746, 
edited with explanatory notes by Col. Sir Bruce Seton, 
Bart. Lord Ogilvy joined the Prince soon after his 
landing, but his regiment did not appear till after the 
battle of Prestonpans. The regiment remained with 
the Prince till after Culloden, being disbanded a week 
later. The Orderly Book shows the immense difficulties 
met with on the march into England, especially in mov- 
ing the artillery. It also throws much light on the diffi- 
culty of maintaining discipline with officers and men 
alike untrained. The editing has been very skilfully 
done, and, though the Orderly Book does not throw 
much light on the problems of the campaign, it is full 
of useful minor detail. 


* * * 


Some months ago I described a monthly guide to all 
the public museums and galleries, issued by the Sta- 
tionery Office and giving an account of the lectures and 
explanatory tours for the month. Since then I have 
not seen a single copy in any public place. They should 
be in the waiting rooms of every tourist hotel and rail- 
way terminus, as well as in the bookshops, but even 
the copy suspended in the hall of the British Museum, 
where I saw it, has not been replaced. Surely it is pure 
waste to print this bulletin every month and take no 
steps to bring it before the very people who need it. 
I am reminded of this matter by the receipt of a charm- 
ing little book by Miss M. E. Tabor, ‘ The National 
Gallery for the Young’ (Methuen, 5s. net). The 
author’s method is to take a few of the greater pic- 
tures in the Gallery and try to make them understand 
the aim of the painter and how far he has achieved it. 
I have tried it on a young lady of my acquaintance 
and can vouch for her delighted interest in it. It is 
illustrated by twenty-four well-chosen reproductions, 
but its chief use will be to accompany a visit to the 
paintings themselves. 


* * * 


I have on my table a new volume of the Bodley Head 
series of translations from Anatole France, ‘ The Latin 
Genius,’ translated by Mr. Wilfrid S. Jackson (7s. 6d. 
net), which is quite up to the standard of the series. 
Le Génie latin is a collection of prefaces and introduc- 
tions to texts of the classics ancient and modern, 
written very simply without a parade of erudition, ‘‘ et 
ce défaut est sans doute leur seul mérite ’’—a sentence 
which, I think, was probably omitted from the text be- 
fore Mr. Jackson. It is a pity, for M. France goes on to 
say how he, though he has always loved Racine, 
cannot now refrain from adoring the most perfect of 
poets in every single line he has written. Alas, if it had 
been La Fontaine! It is only another example of the 
different qualities valued in a poet by his own country- 
men and by foreigners. 


* * * 


Let me have the pleasure of commending the revised 
edition of Mr. Hugh Walpole’s study of ‘ Joseph 
Conrad’ (Nisbet, 2s. net), in the series of ‘ Writers 
of the Day.’ It is full of sympathy and understanding ; 
it examines, not the tale that Conrad writes merely, but 
the way in which he approaches his subject and the 
struggle between the story he meant to tell and the 
half-hundred others that crowd in on him as he goes 
on. I am not at all sure that Conrad has been much 
influenced by Dostoievsky : the qualities Mr. Walpole 
points out as derived from him are more or less in- 
herent in Slav ancestry. If I were in the hunt for 
ancestors and influences, I should be much more likely 
to point to Henry James, who has a curious attraction 
for writers who have not passed through the mould of 
our older Universities. 

LIBRARIAN 


HERBERT JENKINS’ 
NEW BOOKS 


Daily Mail.—‘A capital book, lively agreeable, and full of information.” 


LOCH FISHING IN THEORY & PRACTICE 


By R. C. BRIDGETT, the Author of “‘ Dry Fly Fishing.” With two 
colour plates and 16 half-tone illustrations. 

The Yorkshire Observer says :—‘ This is a volume which deals entranc- 
ingly with fishing generally in the Scottish lochs ... There is a lot of 
valuable information | the kind of fly to be used ‘according to circum- 
stances, and the book is really clever in the way it provides instruction 
for enthusiasts."’ 10s. 6d. net. 


MELTON MOWBRAY & OTHER MEMORIES 


By MORETON FREWEN. Few men of the author’s generation have had 
a greater circle of friends throu the English-speaking world, 
and he has something — and intimate to recount of all the principal 
personalities of those rs, ranging from the late Ki Edward, and 
successive Presidents of the United mae of America, to rgot Asquith 
and the souls.”” Illustrated. 16s. ne 

Sunday Times.— A feast of good - ag 


ADVENTURES OF A NAVAL PAYMASTER 


By PAYMASTER REAR-ADMIRAL W. E. R. MARTIN, C.M.G. The 
Navy is perhaps the only profession to provide the background for experi- 
and varied as those related by the author. Illus- 
tra’ net, 


THE GRAVEN PALM 


A Manual of the Science of Palmistry. 

By MRS. ROBINSON. This is a comprehensive oat on the subject. 
Palmistry, the author claims, is a science, though, as yet, an inexact 
one, but if interpreted correctly, , & — a guide and assistance to 
us in our journey through life. The Graven Palm shows us how to 
interpret character by the lines of the hand. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


ISHMAEL’S WIFE 


An exciting story of a mysterious murder. A story of ERS cathe and a 
struggle between love ~ conscience. By ~“— VICKERS, author of 


The Vengeance o Henry Jarroman. 7s. 6d. 
East Anglian Times.—* An exciting and book.” 


CLUBFOOT THE AVENGER 

The gl yo hey A, A is again on the warpath to wreak his 
vengeance oi ish secret service who are ever crossing 
his path. By WaLENTINE WILLIAMS, author of The Man with the 


Clubfoot, 7, 6d. 
thrilling and dramatic.” 
story.” 


Daily Chronicle. ot The isodes are 
Daily Mail.— Valentine Williams’ “absorbing 


THE SAFETY PIN 


The discovery of a safety pin on the body of a murdered man —— 
leads to the ruin of a clever, public-spirited woman. Her persecutors a 
qeteet by ambition and greed. A clever story, by J. S. FLETCHER. 
s net, 

Morning Post.—‘‘ An absorbing story.” 


SEAMEW & CO. 


A collection of breezy sketches from a yachtsman’s 
and es of the brave little craft “ 

COURTENAY HAYES, Author of W Witchery o’ the Moor. = "ed. ‘net. 

Morning Post.— A very entertaining book.” 


SOLOMON THE UNWISE 


Like Don A wy Solomon rescues damsels in distress. The scene is 
a de Par Bloomsbury 7 eae A charming story by 
THONY UPPERTON, 7s. 6d. 
Deserves to be and will be a big seller.” 


HELD TO RANSOM 


Bobby gets landed with a baby in a train, whose mother disappears. 
How can he explain the “iy to his fiancee? Complications are further 


increased when a gang of ruffians. An 
amusing story by *SIDNEY GOWING. Te” 6d 6d. 


THE ISLE OF HATE 


Twenty young ex-soldiers club together to form a settlement on an island 
in the South Seas. They are betra by Captain Coombes and land on a 
barren, waterless wane A ons adventure story by ALAN DARE, 
author of Killigrew. 7s. 6d. 

Morning Post.—‘ A story well worth reading.” 


= MYSTERY OF KING’S EVERARD 


4 Regent’ Plate has been stolen ane ly Tudor 
of t vera Who was the thief thril mystery story 
C. BRANDON. 7s, net. 


THE BATHURST COMPLEX 


Rhona is on her Fy b a party when a frightened woman beseeches her 
help. Rhona finds herself in a house where a murder has been com- 
mitted and tory by WYNDHL pes being arrested as the murderer. An amateur 
cee NDHAM RTYN. 7s. 6d. net. 

Truti is quite the cleverest detective story that the season has 


THE NARROWING CIRCLE 


decides that he must or n e ng story 
HEADON HILL. 7s. 6d. 

Glasgow Evening News.—*‘ Hill’s hundred per cent. thriller."’ 
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Acrostics 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 
For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 


Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SarurDay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES. 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 


it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 


Alien and Unwin Harrap Murray 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann 
Basi] Blackwell Herbert Jenkins 
Burns, Oates & Wash- liodder & Stoughton Putnam’s 
bourne Hodge Routledge 


Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn Blount 
Dent PCK. 

Fisher Unwin Macmillan Stanley Paul 
Foulis Melrose The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Methuen Ward, Lock 
Gyidendal Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed, 


3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,” and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Revigw, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2, 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their chotce of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 116. 
A Famous City AND AN EasTERN Strate, 
WHICH, LET US HOPE, FAR HAPPIER DAYS AWAIT. 
Robes it may hold, and other household stuff. 
But for the tang, ’twould suit us well enough. 
Allegiance to refuse, his conscience bade. 
In schoolboy phrase, “‘ a dirty little cad.” 
To it we’re born, as fire-sparks upward go. 
Here honey-bees their rifled sweets bestow. 
One-third of nothing you must take away. 
Not out of work when acting in a play. 
Should Sol shine bright, why, then my state’s precarious. 
A cordial drink of composition various. 
The river-fish his teeth with reason dread. 
In Erin often takes the place of bread. 
To childhood dear,—then sugary things delight. 
A banished man, a hapless, ill-starred wight. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 114. 


Two BirDs, FREQUENTING MANY BritTIsH Brooks, 
PICTURED IN BEWICK AND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


Emblem of fickleness set up on high. 

Lop at both ends a cold gift of the sky. 

Urban, or rural, let him be urbane. 

How little all his restless strivings gain! 

Brutish who hates it, so the wise declare. 

A whistling monkey not found everywhere. 

Such midnight mirth leads some folk to complain. 
Too hard for David were my offspring twain. 

By strong hands grasped, will ne’er be held by weak. 
Is this the saviour that our sorrows seek? 


Solution to Acrostic No. 114, 
1“ Who so loueth instruction, 


eathercoc K loueth 
ll knowledge: but hee that hateth re. 


WwW 

hA 

T radesma N proofe, is brutish.”” Prov. xii, 1, 

E arthlin G 2A name given to the marmoset, a 
eproo F?! beautiful little monkey of tropical 
O uistit [2 America, on account of its whistling 
U proariou S note.”’ 

Z eruia Hs 8 “The King sayd vnto his seruants, Know 
E mpir E yee not that there is a prince and a 
L abou R great man fallen this day in Israel? 


And I am this day weake, th 

anointed King, and these men the 

sonnes of Zeruiah be too hard for me,” 
2 Sam. iii. 38. (A.V.) 

Acrostic No. 114.—The winner is Sir Douglas Gamble, Hil] 
Cottage, Bembridge, 1.W., who has chosen as his prize ‘ The 
Conquest of the River Plate,’ by R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 
published by Heinemann and reviewed in our columns on May 10 
under the title ‘ The Romance of the River Plate.’ Thirty-nine 
other competitors named this book, ten ‘ Lifting Mist,’ nine 
‘ Byron and Greece,’ etc., etc. 

Correct solutions were also received from F. M. Petty, Dolmar, 
Hanworth, Met, Doric, Lilian, Lenno, Gunton, East Sheen, 
Stucco, G. E. Crawford, Runtonian, Shorne Hill, N. O. Sellam, 
Farsdon, A. M. W. Maxwell, and M. Haydon. 

One Licut Wronc: C. H. Burton, F. I. Morcom, C. E. C., 
R. H. Keate, C. J. Warden, Gaunt, Boskerris, Gay, J. Chambers, 
Martha, Peter, J. Doman Turner, M. A. S. McFarlane, St. 
Ives, Miss B. Westhorpe, Iago, Sisyphus, Monks Hill, Jop, 
Haxboo, Carlton, Gocot, Nora Boothroyd, Rev. A. R. A. Wat- 
son, Lady Duke, Baitho, Mrs. J. Butler, Twyford, and Gladys P. 
Lamont. 

Two Licuts Wronc: A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, M. Story, E. 
Edwards, Carbis, D. L., Oakapple, Joker, C. E. P., Carrie, 
Bordyke, E. Barrett, B. Brewster, Orphie, L. M. Maxwell, H. M. 
Vaughan, Rev. E. P. Gatty, Rev. J. A. Easten, and Cheyne. 
All others more. 

Lights 4, 5, and 10 proved the most difficult. 

Acrostic No, 113.—Correct : E. Groves; Two Lights 
wrong: Mrs. Culley, G. E. Crawford. 

Ir1s, East SHEEN, J. D. Turner, Stucco, E. E. Horner, 
Bartno, C. A. S., J. CHamMBers, MATERFAMILIAS.—As explained 
last week, a mistake was made; by whom, I do not know. 

J. D. T.—Lights 5 and 10, Astrea and Horn-owl, were wrong. 
King Saul, a head taller than any of his people, surely deserved 
to be called ‘‘ his Highness.”’ 

Our SEVENTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION.—Four Competitors, 
Baitho, Carlton, Lenno, and Sisyphus, with ten mistakes each, 
tied for first place, and when lots were drawn the winner proved 
to be Sisyphus, who is requested to choose as his prize any book 
reviewed in our columns during the last three months, up to 
Two Guineas in value, and to send us his name and address. 
F. I. Morcom and St. Ives, with eleven mistakes each, tied for 
fifth and sixth places. 


FOR READERS ABROAD 
Acrostic No. 3 is reprinted from last week for Foreign Readers. 


Two EARLS WHOSE NAMES ARE READ IN ENGLISH STORY; 
BotH FRIENDS OF POPE; THE FIRST IN SPAIN WON GLORY. 


Events yet distant may by this be known. 
Bright Western star shining from Albion’s throne. 
For fragrance famed beyond our other flowers. 
All things, he tells us, have appropriate hours. 
The light of other days, now deemed too dim. 
A well-known cordial takes its name from him. 
Cares for the poor, as shepherd for his sheep. 
To wreck the wanderer, lurks beneath the deep. 
Than all his predecessors worse he did. 

Such the Supplanter, thanks to skin of kid. 

11. This is, I fondly hope, each phrase of mine. 
12. A drove of oxen, or of wallowing swine. 


wwe 


WONDERFUL 


BARGAIN FOR 
NATURE LOVERS 


HUTCHINSON’S 
PopucaR Botany.”’ 
By A. E. Knight and 
Edward Step, F.L.S. 
A fascinating volume 
that will delight every 
lover of nature. 600 
pages, printed on art 
paper, with nearly 
1,000 illustrations and 
numerous coloured 
plates, Recently pub- 
lished at 15/-; now 
offered at 8/6.  In- 
land postage 1/- extra. 

You can save postage b ‘ PARIS] 
from any brancl 


ALL 


BOOKS 


REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED IN 
THIS OR ANY OTHER JOURNAL 


can be obtained through any bookstall or 
bookshop of. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: - STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 
1,250 Branches. 


RESIDENTS 
ABROAD 


can obtain all their re- 
quirements in literature 
through W. H. Smith 
& Son’s postal depart- 
ment. Newspapers, 
periodicals and books 
are posted regularly to 
all parts of the world 
by earliest mails. Write 
for a free copy of the 
“POSTAL PRESS 
GUIDE,” which con- 
tains the rates of sub- 
scription to over 1,000 
British and foreign 


[BRUSSELS 


H. Smith & Son. 


publications, 


2 


rs. 
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For Sport or Pleasure 
Spend Your Holiday at 


THE CLIFF HOTEL 
TREARDDUR BAY, HOLYHEAD . 
The Beauty Spot of Anglesey 


Accommodation for 200 Visitors, two Lounges, 
Ball Room, Billiard Room—two full-sized’ tables, 
four Tennis Courts—one hard, Bowling Green, 
Outdoor Gymnasium for Children, Golf—18-hole 
course with magnificent Mountain, Lake and 
Sea Views, Safe Beach, Sailing, Boating, Fishing 
in Sea or Lake, Walks, Excursions, Dark Room 
for Photographers, Croquet Lawn, Children’s 
Nursery, Terraces commanding a wonderful 
Panorama of the Snowdonian Range. 


LAKE LLYWENAN 


Large expanse of TROUT water reserved for 
Visitors ; Boats, Gillies. 
TROUT UP TO 5j LB. 
Average weight 13 Ib. taken on fly. 
Other Trout Lakes in Close Vicinity. 


THE CLIFF HOTEL Trearddur Bay 


Particulars - Mrs. H. Shaw Holyhead 


THE YOKOHAMA ECIE BANK 


cad 


London “aS 7, Bishopsgate, E.C2, 


Reserve Fund Yen 74,500,000 


THE EIGHTY-EIGHTH HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING OF 
SHAREHOLDERS was held at the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th 
March, 1924, when the Directors submitted the following Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank and the Profit and Loss Account for the 
Half-year ended 31st December, 1923, which was duly approved. 


BALANCE SHEET 
LiaBiLitigs. 


Reserved Fund eve ove ove 73,000,000.00 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts oon one oon ose 4,133,258.75 
Notes in Circulation... ose ose ove 3,263,443.49 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c 508 086,674.99 
Bills Payable, Bills Re-discounted, “Acceptances, and other 
Sums due by the Bank 593,255,993.05 
Dividends Unclaimed 72,437.25 
08,236.66 


Balance of Profit and Loss brought “forward from last ‘Account 5,1 
Net Profit for the past Half-yvear pan 


Assets. 
Cash Account— 
In Hand... 28,224,597.86 

At Bankers 51,696,595.05 79,921,192.91 
Investments in Securities. and. “Debentures ... 188,541,548.29, 
Bills di Ad &c. 966 ,853,438.56 
Bills receivable and au Sums due to the Bank ... +  629,911,220.93 
Bank’s Premises, Furniture, ove ow 11,339,622.48 
Yen 1,294,432,172.01 

Dr. Y 
To Reserve Fund ee 1,500,000.00 

To Dividend— 

6.00 per Share for 1,000,000 Shares 000,000.00 
To Balance carried forward to next Account seb vai on 5,120,364.48 
Yen 12,620,364.48 
cr. 

By Balance brought forward 90th June, 1923 2 5,108,236.66 


By Net Profit for the Half-year December, 1923 
(After making provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts, 


Rebate on Bills, &c.) 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Edward W. Bok’s American Peace Award. 
WAYS TO PEACE 


A volume containing the most tetaseating and important of the 
plans submitted to the American Peace Award for the prize of 
$100,000 offered by Edward W. Bok. Edited, with an account of 
the organisation and conduct of the American Peace Award, by 
Esther Everett Lape, Member in charge of the Policy Committee, 
and with a preface by Edward W. Bok. 


By the President of the United States of 
America. 


THE PRICE OF FREEDOM: 


Speeches and Addresses. 
By CALVIN COOLIDGE. With portrait frontispiece. 
12s. 6d. net. 

A collection of F ag ws and oe selected chiefly with a view 
to se & President conception of American National 
principles. 

The, deal with various phases of pee life and thought, His- 
tory, Biography, Education and Polit broadest sense, and 
reveal the author’s idealistic conception of the basic principles on 
which society is founded. 


WESTWARD HOBOES 


By WINIFRED HAWKRIDGE DIXON. With 48 


full-page illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
This humanly and humorously told true story of the experience of 
two girls alone in a motor through ten and a half thousand miles 
of wandering will delight the reader who likes whimsical adventures. 
** With her gay spirits, Mrs. Dixon makes a delightful companion 
and guide, and her touring curiosity took her into out-of-the-way 
places that le on this side will be glad to read about in her 
telling, descriptive notes.”—The Daily Mail. 


READY MAY 29th 
THE DEPTHS OF THE UNIVERSE 


By GEORGE ELLERY HALE, F.R.A.S., Director of the Mount 

ilson Observatory. Uniform with the author’s earlier book, 
New Heavens.’? With numerous illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 
boards. 7s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Yen 12,620,364.48 


WHAT THE ‘SATURDAY REVIEW’ 
SAYS OF 


FRAGMENTS 


FROM MY DIARY 


BY MAXIM GORKI 


‘* T should like to impose on everyone taking part in 
the discussion with the Soviet representatives in 
Whitehall, the task of mastering this book. . . They 
would learn more of the mental processes of the Rus- 
sian peasant—and men of the merchant class are little 
removed from them in mind—from this tale than from 
a dozen treatises. . . . 

‘** IT am bound to say that this book of short sketches 
is in my opinion far and away the best thing of Gorki’s 
that I have ever read. It is not only true, it is con- 
vincing, you are forced to believe what you hear. It 
is a document that future historians of the new Russia 
will have to consider seriously.’’ 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 10/6 NET. 


Published by 
PHILIP ALLAN & CO. 
Quality Court, W.C.2. 
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THE SPIRIT COAL 


OFFERS 


SERVICE TO THE EMPIRE 


IN ITS HOMES—More Comfort; Less Drudgery ; 
a Leisure; True Economy of Time, Money and 


IN ITS WORKSHOPS—Improved Output; Increased 
Output ; Better Working Conditions for Employees. 


IN ITS CITIES—Cleaner Air; More Sunshine ; More 
Beauty; Less Disease ; More Energy ; More Joyousness. 


HESE and other services which 

Gas—the purified Spirit of Coal— 
offers to all, can be studied in detail 
at the British Empire Gas Exhibit in 
the centre of the Palace of Industry 
at Wembley. 
In the Domestic Section of that Ex- 
hibit will be found Model Rooms of 
various styles and descriptions— Living 
Rooms, Kitchens, Bed Rooms, Nur- 
series and Bath Rooms, &c.—con- 
taining in actual operation the most 
artistic, efficient and hygienic gas 
appliances and fittings. 
They provide a convincing demon- 
stration that modern methods of gas 
lighting and heating can be made to 
harmonise with any scheme of decora- 
tionand furnishing, modernor “ period,” 
costly or inexpensive. Living pictures 
illustrate the advantages of gas through- 
out “ The Seven Ages of Woman.” 


In the Industrial Section of the Gas 
Exhibit will be found a large variety 
of Crucibles, Furnaces, Ovens and 
other appliances illustrating some of 
the thousand-and-one applications of 
to industry and demonstrating 
the fact that in factory as in home, 
“If it's Heat you want, it's Gas 
you want. : 
Expertsare in attendancetogive visitors 
the best advice and latest information 
respecting the most economical and 
efficient use of gas for the production 
of light, heat or power in home, work- 
shop or office. No one interested in 
that subject can afford to miss so great 
an opportunity. 
The Exhibit is furnished with arm- 
chairs, tables and telephones for the 
use of visitors, who will find it a con- 
venient rendezvous and place of rest. 


Everyone should make a note : 


WHEN AT WEMBLEY BE SURE TO VISIT THE GAS EXHIBIT | 


(In the centre of the Palace of Industry) 
The British Empire Gas Exhibit Committee, 30, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. | 
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Stock Market Letter 
The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


ORROWERS can pass round their hats without 
B any feeling of compunction lest the Stock Ex- 

change should regret the outpourings of new 
issues, for investment is avid in its appetite for sound 
class stocks, and there is no lack of money available 
for subscription to good stuff. The more speculative 
ventures are treated with discrimination, but for securi- 
ties as to whose quality there is little doubt, a prompt 
success can be secured. At the risk of becoming weari- 
some, we will repeat that the 5 per cent. War Loan, 
notwithstanding its possibly short tenure of life, is as 
cheap a stock as can be found for the purposes of the 
average investor. Going outside the bounds of invest- 
ment stocks, such speculative railway stocks as the 
United of Havana at 87, Antofagasta at 87}, and 
Buenos Ayres & Pacific at 784, will prove sound 
stocks from the point of view of yield on the money, 
and of capital appreciation in the future. Were it not 
for politics, people would be buying Home Railways 
with greater freedom, but the fact of there being a 
Labour Party in power acts as a deterrent. 


SOUND SECURITY 

So few of the Colonial stocks pay a round 5 per cent. 
on the money, allowing for redemption, that the Com- 
monwealth of Australia can certainly not be blamed for 
issuing her fairly large loan of ten million sterling, 
with 5 per cent. interest, at the level 100. Queensland 
54 per cent. at 100}, pays £5 9s. 6d. on the money, 
a yield reduced to 5} per cent. by taking redemption at 
100 into account in 1926: the full term of the loan is 
1929. Australia Sixes 1931-41 at 106} return £5 14s. 
per cent. outright, but only £5 2s. 6d. allowing for 
redemption at 100. Tasmania 6} per cents., 1930-40, 
cost 109} and give 6 per cent. on the money, a yield 
reduced, however, to 5 per cent. allowing for repay- 
ment at 100 at the earlier date. 


HIGH-INTEREST STOCKS 

Many people dislike short-dated stocks repayable at 
a price lower than that which it costs to buy them. 
These stocks involve, of course, inevitable loss of capital 
and, in the case of high-interest stocks, it may be 
taken as fairly assured that repayment at 100 will be 
effected at the earliest possible date at which the bor- 
rower can pay off such an obligation, seeing that it can 
be replaced, naturally, by another stock that pays less 
interest. However, there are some trusts, and some 
private investors too, to whom a high yield at the pre- 
sent time is attractive, and who are not averse from 
facing loss on redemption for the sake of getting a 
big return now. The stocks just mentioned are among 
the best in the lists for this especial purpose. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVIDENDS PASSED 

The passing by Vickers of the dividend on the com- 
pany’s Ordinary shares came as something of a blow 
to the market in iron and steel shares generally. The 
manner in which the price of Vickers sagged during 
the past few weeks suggested that there was a pos- 
sibility of the dividend not being paid. In fact, a 
rumour to this effect ran round the market a fortnight 
before the announcement was made, so the news could 
scarcely be said to have come as a shock to the House, 
though to many of the shareholders it was evidently 
as unexpected as it was unwelcome. The list of steel 
companies which paid no dividends for last year is 
already lamentably long, comprising Baldwins, Bolckow 
Vaughan, Cammell Laird, Cargo Fleet, Clayton and 
Shuttleworth, R. Heath, Low Moor, Ruston and 
Hornsby, Thornycroft, United Steel, and Siemens. 
Some of these companies bear names that have been 
honoured for generations, and stand for all that 
has been progressive and solid in the way of British 
industrialism. Janus 


Don’t forget Waterman's | 
Ideal for Whitsun’ 


There are many occasions when a Fountain 
Pen is invaluable—for writing hurried notes 
and letters, signing cheques and documents in 
trains, hotels, boarding houses, etc. To have a 
Waterman’s Ideal at hand is to save time and 
much inconvenience. 

Waterman’s Ideal lasts a lifetime of holidays 
and workdays. It is the world’s best pen. 
Buy one before you go away. 

Remember, too, that Waterman’s Ideal makes 
an ideal Gift. Ask to see Waterman’s Com- 
bination Writing Sets. 


= 


= 


= 


~ 


Three T: : “Regular” Type | 42/-. Clip-cap, 1/- extra. 
from 12/6; “ Safety” T. Presentation Pens in silver and 
from 17/6; No. 52, “ Self Fill- =. wy AY suit all hands. 
i very pen fully guaranteed. 
“Stationers and Jewellers 


“The Pen Book”’ free on request. 


L. G, SLOAN, Ltd., TyePen Corner, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 


Visit Stand 32 Canadian Section. British Empire Exhibition. 


—— 


Company Meeting 


HAMBROS BANK, LIMITED 


Tue TwecrtH ANNUAL MEETING of the shareholders of Hambros 
Bank, Ltd., was held on May 22, Sir Everard Hambro, K.C.V.O. 
(the Chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: Gentlemen, before proceeding with the business 
I should like to say how much we regret the death of our 
esteemed colleague, Mr. H. Hunter. We have recorded in the 
minute book an expression of the sense of the loss the bank 
has sustained and of sympathy with his relatives. You will find 
laid on the table the directors’ report and the statement of 
accounts for the year ending March 31 last, and I will assume 
that, according to our usual custom, we may take them as read. 
After payment of all expenses, making provision for rebate on 
bills discounted, bad and doubtful debts, income tax, and corpora- 
tion profits tax, the accounts show a profit of £301,969 6s. 7d., 
to which falls to be added the balance brought forward from last 
year of £83,501 Os. 1d., making an available total of 
£385,470 6s. 8d. After setting aside the sum of £120,000 to 
contingency reserve account, and allowing the sum of £60,000 
for the interim dividend of 6 per cent., free of income tax, paid 
on October 23, 1923, the directors now recommend the payment 
of a further dividend of 12 per cent., making a total of 18 per 
cent. for the year, free of income tax, and that the balance of 
£85,470 6s. 8d. be carried forward. 

From the figures you will see that the business of the bank 
continues to expand. In the accounts for the previous year—to 
March 31, 1923—shareholders will recollect an item of £25,000 
allocated in our profit and loss account to staff pensions fund. 
After very careful consideration, and after your directors having 
taken advice of counsel upon their powers in administering a 
pensions fund, it is considered to be to the advantage of both the 
bank and the staff, that the pensions fund should continue for 
the present upon its original basis, and mot be made into a 
separate legal trust. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. H. Bendixson, and carried 
unanimously. 

The formal business was transacted, and the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors. 


The Yachting Monthly 
JUNE ISSUE 

SPECIAL ENLARGED NUMBER 

Now on Sale PRICE 2/- 
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Company Meeting 


THE CENTRAL MINING AND 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION, Ltd. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 
CURRENT PROSPECTS ENCOURAGING 
PENDING RETIREMENT OF CHAIRMAN—SOME 


STRIKING TRIBUTES 


Tue Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of the Central Mining and 
Investment Corporation, Ltd., was held on Wednesday last in 
London, Sir Lionel Phillips presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that the most telling point in his address was that 
the profits for 1923 had exceeded those of the previous year by 
£156,000, and that annowncement, coupled with the recommenda- 
tion of an increased dividend and the addition of £150,000 to 
the reserve fund, might satisfy all requirements, but for the time- 
honoured custom of making some analysis of the accounts and 
comparing results with those of the previous year. Dealing with 
the balance-sheet, the Chairman said the more permanent 
investments of the corporation showed, on balance, an increase 
of £417,000. Under gold and diamond mining, an item naturally 
subject to frequent and not unimportant fluctuations, there was 
an increase of £141,000, during the year the corporation had 
added to its holding in Rand Mines, Ltd. Base metals accounted 
for a decrease of £,35,000 due to the realization of various small 
interests. Interests in oil and coal, and in banking, industrial, 
and sundry investments, showed on balance an increase of 
£265,000 under the two heads, which was largely represented by 
the corporation’s interest in Messrs. Bernhard, Scholle and Co. 
and by the acquisition of other bank shares, among which he 
would mention the National Bank of South Africa. The increase 
of £46,000 under the heading of land companies and properties 
was largely due to the newly-acquired holding of Kassala Cotton 
shares. The same conservative policy as hitherto had been 
adopted in the book value of all assets, and the substantial 
margin between book prices and those ruling in the market, or 
applying to unquoted securities, had, roughly speaking, been 
maintained. 

The profit and loss account showed that revenue had been 
credited with £151,000 in excess of that of the previous year, 
and the sources of income were very fairly divided over the 
corporation’s many interests. The board saw no reason why a 
satisfactory condition should not prevail in future, and prospects 
for the present year were quite encouraging. 


Workinc Costs. 


Referring to the impressions formed during his recent visit to 
South Africa, the Chairman said he would like to emphasize a 
few points. First, he would refer to the excellent and un- 
interrupted year of work upon the Witwatersrand. The boards 
of the mining companies had decided to recognize the zeal dis- 
played by granting a bonus to white employees based upon the 
varying currency value of gold. The technical committees set up 
to study the various branches of the work had been most success- 
ful, and the signal decrease in the cost of breaking ground was 
almost entirely due to their efforts. Perhaps, however, the most 
important point of all had been the restoration of managerial 
control which had been so seriously undermined by continual 
labour disputes prior to the strike of 1922. 

With regard to the mines themselves, the results both as to 
the working operations of the year and the ore exposed by 
development had, on the whole, been satisfactory; advices up to 
date confirmed those of the completed year. 

The City Deep, Ltd., had had a record year in all directions, 
and in the lower levels of the mine the ore appeared to be almost 
entirely payable from west to east. When the sinking of the sub- 
vertical shaft was completed a depth of 7,000 ft. vertical from the 
surface would have been attained—evidence of the board’s faith 
in a long life. 

The results at Crown Mines, Ltd., had been thoroughly satis- 
factory, the profits having amounted to £1,133,351. That was 
in no small measure attributable to an ample supply of native 
labour. It was a low grade mine, laid out for mass production, 
and quantity was therefore of capital importance. In view of 
the general outlook having improved, Crown Mines, Ltd., had 
been encouraged to acquire further deep level areas, and it had 
been decided to sink a third deep level vertical shaft. The ore 
reserves now amounted to over 9,000,000 tons, having a value of 
6.4 dwt., so that the development position was satisfactory. 

In the Durban Roodepoort Deep, Ltd., there had been, perhaps, 
a greater change for the better than in any other mine under 
the corporation’s administration. Tonnage dealt with in the past 
vear had been a record, working costs as compared with 1921 
had been 7s. 8d. per ton less, and an additional compressor had 
been installed which would permit the substitution of jack- 
hammers for hammer-boys in almost every case, and materially 
decrease the number of natives required. Further reductions in 
working costs were to be expected. The 129 claims purchased 
from the Princess Estate and Gold Mining Co. would add 
considerably to the life of the mine. 

Modderfontein ‘‘ B,’’ Ltd., had had a very satisfactory year 
in respect of operations and working profits. A considerable 


tonnage had been developed, but the value of the ore was less 
than that of the existing reserves. 


Prospects oF ‘‘ Mopper ”’ East. 


The outlook at Modderfontein East, Ltd., had greatly improved 
and the directors had left justified in recommending the board 
of that company to raise a large amount of working capital in 
order to provide its own crushing plant. A good deal of low. 
grade ore had been developed, and, ‘n addition, there was a 
section of the mine which had always produced high-grade ore 
and in a portion of the property, in which until recently medium. 
grade ore only had been exposed, another considerable patch of 
high-grade ore had been encountered. The outlook for that 
company, with its reduced capital and a plant capable of crushing 
50,000 tons per month, was quite promising. 

Of New Modderfontein, Ltd., he need only say that it had 
maintained its almost unique reputation and its great ore 
reserves. 

Referring to the discovery of platinum in the Waterberg dis- 
trict, the Chairman said that the Transvaal Consolidated Land 
and Exploration Co., Ltd., had a substantial participation in 
Transvaal Platinum, Ltd., formed to exploit the discovery on 
one of its leased farms. The general impression he had formed 
was that that particular property had quite a good chance of 
being successful. On behalf of the corporation options had been 
acquired over a considerable number of farms, but prospecting 
up to the present had not given any encouraging results. 


Or INTERESTS. 


Dealing with the corporation’s interest in Trinidad Lease- 
holds, the Chairman said that production for the current finan- 
cial year of that company would be the highest in its history, 
and the quantity of oil purchased from other companies was likely 
to exceed the previous record. That had had its natural effect 
on profits, and the outlook was very promising. The board con- 
tinued to hold a very optimistic view of the future of the North 
Venezuelan Petroleum Co. Information obtained during drilling 
operations was regarded by the experts as very encouraging, and 
it was hoped that during the present year wells would be com- 
pleted in two areas, about eighteen miles apart, between which 
there existed an almost continuous structure with favourable 
indications. 

An important step had been taken by the board of Messrs. 
Williams, Foster and Co., and Pascoe, Grenfell and Sons, Ltd., 
in the amalgamation of their interests with those of Messrs. 
Vivian and Sons, Ltd. It was proposed to form a new com- 
pany, which would pursue a progressive policy. It had long 
been felt that some such step was necessary in the interests of 
the copper trade of this country in order to meet growing com. 
petition in oversea markets, and they looked forward with 
confidence to the benefits which would accrue from the added 
strength thus secured. The corporation’s relations with Messrs. 
Bernhard, Scholle and Co., Ltd., were of a very cordial nature; 
the directors of that company were pursuing the conservative 
policy of building up reserves, and thus strengthening the 
present position and providing for expansion. As they would 
have seen in the report, the corporation had associated them- 
selves with the Mond Nickel Co., Ltd., in the investigation of 
mineral prospects in Canada; they had added an eminent 
engineer of their own to that organization. Certain proposi- 
tions were under consideration, but, pending negotiations, 
there was nothing he could say as to possibilities at that 
moment. 


CHAIRMAN ON TRADE POoOLicy. 


As to the situation in South Africa, as a general election 
was impending there, and as it was impossible to avoid 
subjects upon which political parties differed, it was, per- 
haps, wise to curb his inclination to make some general 
remarks. He could only hope that the true welfare and progress 
of the union might dictate the policy of the future Government, 
and that some of the ideas and theories enunciated might find no 
place in enactments—legislative or administrative—because he was 
sure they would in practice produce consequences of a disastrous 
nature. In the world at large some of the well-proven laws of 
economy were still being flagrantly violated, but an awakening 
consciousness was visible. 

In conclusion, the Chairman announced his intention of 
relinquishing the chairmanship of the company at the end of 
the current year, and stated that he would be succeeded in that 
office by Sir Sothern Holland. 

Sir R. Sothern Holland, Bt., in seconding the motion, paid a 
tribute to the great services rendered by the Chairman, not only 
to the corporation, but to the main industry of South Africa. 

Further striking personal tributes to the sterling character and 
ability of the Chairman, with touching references of a personal 
character, were made by Sir Otto Beit, Mr. F. Eckstein, Mr. 
Ludwig Breitmeyer, and Mr. R. W. Ffennell. 

Mr. F. J. Dormer remarked that the announcement had come 
to the shareholders with great suddenness. They all deeply 
regretted to hear of the proposed severance. One and all felt 
that some tangible tribute by way of revealing their great esteem 
and appreciation should be given to the Chairman, and therefore 
he proposed that some distinguished artist should be asked to 
paint a portrait of the Chairman, for Sir Lionel’s acceptance, 
and that a replica should be hung in the board-room. (Applause.) 
This was endorsed with acclamation. 

The Chairman having briefly responded, the report and 
accounts were unanimously adopted, and other formal business 
transacted. 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


(Sundays, 6 to 10.30. Change of Programme). 
Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 2 to 10.45. 
ALMA TAYLOR, EILEEN DENNES and SHAYLE GARDNER in 
“ COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE” 


DOROTHY DEVORE in “WINTER HAS COME” 
LLOYD HAMILTON in “MY FRIEND” 
“700 BABIES” (A fascinating animal study), etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 2 to 10.45. 


The Greatest Cast in a Single Picture. 
THIRTY FAMOUS STARS 
in the Brilliant Drama 
HOLLYWOOD” 


“AUTUMN” (an interesting Nature study). 
“NORTH OF THE POLAR CIRCLE” (Wonderful Scenic). 
A delightful comedy—* FLYING FINANCE” 
More very funny antics of FELIX, THE CAT, etc. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Literary 


A UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 


Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab- 
lished 1898. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,”’ 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 

particulars write to the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Educational 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Eust\n, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Books 


HE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, including CEYLON 

and BURMA. Published under the authority of the 

Secretary of State for India in Council. Medium 8vo., with 
eight coloured plates and text illustrations. BIRDS, VOL. 2 
(second edition), £1 10s. London: TAYLOR & FRANCIS, 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


P and BRITISH INDIA. Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF. 
» BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
London, E.0. 8. 


Address for all Passenger 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or Gen 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhall 


“Facts are stubborn things” 


IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE 


It will help if you effect an 


endowment assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD.. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


Consult (Free of charge) 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. es L. (Paris). 


(Twenty years’ —— as a Schoolmaster.) 
or write 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 


R107 EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, W.1. 
Opposite the Royal Academy.) ’Phone, Gerrard 3462. 


The Guaranteed Spirit 


PRATTS 


~ for Efficiency ~ 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD. Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W.1. 


Browne 


The Reliable Family Medicine The Best Remedy known for 


with over 70 yrs. 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
COLLIS’ BROWNE.” INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a Charm 
DIARRH@A, COLIC and A True Palliative in NEURALGIA 
other Bowel Complaints. TOQTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 


ia THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


BEECHAM 


ESTATES & PILLS LTD. 


CAPITAL. 
900,000 8 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference Shares of £1 each 
950,000 O; dinary Sh of 61 
r 


Total Authorised Capital £1,850,000 


£1,000,000 6 per cent. Deben- 
ture Stock - $1,000,000 


AN ISSUE will be made io Saved the week- 
end of the above 900,000 er cent. 
CUMULATIVE PREF RENCE SHARES 
OF £1 EACH at PAR 


The first half-yearly dividend being payable on 
1st January, 1925. 


The Company acquire the freehold properties 
which comprise COVENT GARDEN MAR. 
KETS and other valuable business premises 
together with the old-established and _ world- 


renowned BUSINESS of BEECHAM’S PILLS, 
including the Freehold Factory at St. Helens. 


PILLS.—The net profit for the five 
averages per annum.. £ 156,657 


ESTATE.—The Net Revenue from the Covent 
Garden Estate for the pad ended 
3ist July last amounts to . ee 103,834 


Total... ... £260,491 


The Pill business profits for 1923 were over 
£40,000 greater than in 1913. 


After paying 6 per cent. on the Million Pounds 
Debenture Stock, and the Directors’ remuneration, 
there is sufficient income to pay the 8 per 
cent. on the present issue of Cumulative Prefer- 
ence Shares nearly three times over. 


DIRECTORS 
SIR ARTHUR WHEELER, Bart., Woodhouse 
Eaves, Loughborough. 
SIR ARTHUR HAROLD MARSHALL, 
K.B.E., 19, Wimborne Road, Bournemouth. 
JOHN BUXTON, Esq., Whipling House, 
Whatton in the Vale, Notts. 


PHILIP ERNEST HILL, Esq., 39a, Curzon 
Street, Mayfair, W. 


Copies of the Prospectus and Application Forms may be 


An economical pipe tobacco 
is one that is free 
from dust, burns 
slowly and evenly 
and may be smoked 
with equal enjoy- 


ment down to the 


heavenly fr. 
ead uniform quality 


is without 


THREE AUNS 


TOBACCO 
Sold everywhere in the following packings — 
2 oz. Tins 2/4 
1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packets 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 


GIVE YOUR BOY 
A GOOD EDUCATION 


Education, like most other things, costs more 
since the War, especially the final years which 
are so necessary to fit a boy for success in life. 
Parents should take thought for the future and 
ensure the best education for their sons by 
means of 


A “PUBLIC SCHOOLS” POLICY WITH 
THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Principal Features: 


(1) £4100 a year for 5 years guaranteed when the boy 
attains 14, 15, or 16, or such age as may be 
desired. 

(2) Immediate payment of the same in the event of the 
father’s death, or alternatively, 

(3) A large guaranteed sum down and other options. 

) Return of all premiums paid in the event of the 
child dying first. 


WRITE FOR EXPLANATORY LEAFLET A.E.3 TO 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1825 ) 


obtained from Messrs. Myers & Co., Brokers, of 19, Throg- — 
morton Street, E.C., the Westminster Bank, Limited, Head Office: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 
41, Lothbury, E.C. and branches, and from the Solicitors, LONDON - 110 CANNON ST., E.C.4, and 
Messrs. J. E. Lickfold & Sons, 17, Bedford Row, W.C. 1. 15a PALL MALL, S.W.1. 
DUBLIN . - - 59 DAWSON STREET. 
Printed fi » -» 9 Si Covent Gerrard 3157, two lines), the Parish of St. 


| 
/ 
Three Nuns is such 
a tobacco. It not SY 
only lasts longer | 
than other tobacc: La 
moment. 
Mitchell 
4 | THREE NUNS 
The Imperial To- CIGARETTES 
of 
Ireland), Ltd., Pure Virginian Tobacco 


